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Victory Celebrations, 1814 


BY HAROLD NICOLSON 


The Tsar of Russia never recovered (perhaps because he had abused) 
the dominant position which was his at the moment of Napoleon’s 
abdication. He failed to realise that good diplomacy must be based 
on confidence ; and that confidence can only be created by con- 
sistency and truthfulness. He believed that he alone among monarchs 
was the interpreter and champion of the principles of Christian 
liberalism. Affected as he was by the plaudits of the multitude as 
by the flattery of those who, like Madame de Stael, regarded him as 
the phoenix of the century, he imagined that the rocks of national 
interest could in some way be melted by the alchemy of his smile 
or be dissolved by the unguents of his volatile benignity. Even as 
Woodrow Wilson in 1918, he had convinced himself that the momen- 
tary enthusiasm of the people reflected the true spirit of the future ; 
that borne upon the tide of popular approval he could float affably 
down the ages radiating virtue and dispensing beneficence ; and that 
to him alone had been granted some special dispensation of Providence, 
some mystic revelation, denied to all other men, and thereby sanctifying 
disloyalty. 

Had his character been as firm as his intelligence was rapid, had 
his protestations of saintliness not been marred by the personal habits 
of a voluptuary, had he been able to adjust the requirements of his 
own Empire to that spirit of self-sacrifice which he demanded of 
others, then indeed he might have become the representative and 
even the leader of those hidden forces which stirred in the first four 
decades of the nineteenth century. So soon, however, as the glamour 
of those startling spring weeks had begun to fade, it was recognised 
that the Tsar’s personality was too disintegrated to carry conviction. 
The inconsistencies of his nature became nakedly apparent and men 
ceased even trying to reconcile the parricide with the saint, the neurotic 
with the hero, the autocrat with the liberator, the prophet with the 
man of pleasure, the trickster with the evangelist. To few men, not 
even to Woodrow Wilson, has such an opportunity been accorded ; 
vanity, idleness, indulgence and a strain of almost childish duplicity 
came to blur his vision. As the years passed he sought to hide himself 
from his own inconstancy in a cloud of vapid mysticism ;* until in the 
end the cloud thickened into depressive mania; and bowed his 
shoulders ; and dimmed his kindly eyes. 


The origin of the mood of injured vanity which at this stage assailed _ 


the Tsar can be traced to the afternoon of April 21 and to the hall of 
Grillon’s hotel in Albemarle Street. Louis XVIII had been detained 
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at Hartwell in Buckinghamshire by an exceptionally severe attack of 
gout ; when he was at last able to move he drove in triumph to London 
on his way to Dover and the Tuilleries. He was met by the Prince 
Regent and a cavalcade of gentlemen and officers on the outskirts of 
the capital and escorted to his hotel in Albemarle Street. In replying 
to the Prince Regent’s congratulations he used the following un- 
fortunate phrase: ‘ It is to the counsels of Your Royal Highness, to 
this glorious country, and to the steadfastness of its inhabitants, that I 
attribute, after the will of Providence, the re-establishment of my 
House upon ‘the throne of its ancestors.’ 

This phrase appeared next morning in ,The Times newspaper and 
was quickly conveyed to Alexander. The conqueror of Napoleon, 
the Agamemnon of Kirigs, read it with intense and ill-concealed 
indignation. The dislike which he had always felt for the House of 
Bourbon was deepened by this invidious compliment ; it thereafter 
extended to the person of the Prince Regent and his Ministers. 

On April 29 Louis XVIII arrived at Compiégne and on the 
following day he received the Emperor Alexander in private audience. 
The interview was not a success. The Tsar had prefaced his visit 
by a memorial in which he urged the restored monarch to exercise 
moderation in his government of the French people and to ‘ husband 
the memory of twenty-five years of glory.’ Louis had not welcomed 
this advice. He adopted towards the Tsar a gracious rather than a 
grateful manner. He did not rise from his seat but merely waved the 
Tsar into a chair beside him. After a few conventional phrases had 
been interchanged he suggested that the Emperor might wish to retire 
to his apartments. A procession was formed and Alexander wag con- 
ducted through the suite of apartments allotted to the Comte d’Artois, 
through the suite of apartments allotted to the Duc de Berry, and 
finally through the suite of apartments allotted to the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme. When at last, by a dark and ill-lit passage, the Tsar 
reached his own rooms he was outraged by their unimportance. He 
informed General Czernicheff, who had accompanied him as adjutant, 
that in no circumstances would he remain that night at Compiégne ; 
he would return to Paris the moment dinner had been served. Nor 
did the meal, when it took place, assuage his indignation. Louis 
XVIII entered the dining-room before him, and when the attendants 
hesitated with the dishes, the restored monarch called to them in a 
sharp voice ‘ Me first!’ Driving back to Paris that night the Tsar 
voiced his outraged feelings. ‘ Louis XIV,’ hé expostulated, ‘ at the 
height of his power would not have received me differently at Versailles. 
One would actually think that it was he who had come to place me on 
my throne!’ His reaction was immediate. He drove to Rambuillet 
to pay his respects to Marie Louise ; he drove to Malmaison to visit 
the Empress Josephine ; he drove to the Hotel Cerutti to pay a formal 
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call on Queen Hortense. And when, but a few weeks later Josephine 
died of pneumonia, he sent a regiment of Russian guards to honour 
her funeral. The Bourbons were offended by this demonstration of 
Bonapartism. And Talleyrand, in spite of the large sums of money 
which he had received from Alexander’s privy purse, decided that 
the Tsar could never become a stable component in any European 
pattern. 


(2) 

The scene now shifts to the Pulteney Hotel at No. 105 Piccadilly 
and to the person of the Grand Duchess Catherine, sister of the Tsar 
and widow of Prince George of Oldenburg. 

The Grand Duchess had always exercised upon her brother a 
disturbing influence ; to him she was the ‘ delicious lunatic ’ who both 
stimulated and justified his disregard for the processes of reason. 
While flattering his vanity, while abetting his lusts, while pandering 
to the religious jargon which was already affecting the shape of his 
thoughts, she deliberately allowed her Slav love of mischief to titilate 
the jealousies and rancours of his unstable temperament. ‘ She had,’ 
records Princess Lieven, ‘ an excessive thirst for authority and a very 
high opinion of herself which perhaps exceeded her deserts . . .. Her 
mind was cultivated, brilliant and daring ; her character resolute and 
imperious ; she startled and astonished the English more than she 
pleased them.’ Although an ugly little woman with a squat Kalmuk 
nose, she made up for this deficiency by the vivacity of her manner, 
the sparkle of her eyes, and the luxuriant beauty of her hair. In 
addition she was a most ambitious person ; at one moment she hoped 
to marry the Emperor of Austria: ‘he may be dirty,’ she wrote, 
‘but I can wash him’: at another moment she fell in love with the 
Arch-Duke Charles ; she rejected with contempt the advances of the 
Dukes of Kent and Sussex ; and finally she fell in love with the Crown 
Prince of Wiirttemberg, married him, and died. 

The Grand Duchess Catherine arrived at Sheerness in the Jason 
frigate on March 31 ; she was met on arrival by the Russian Am- 
bassador and by Princess Lieven (at that time only Countess). The 
latter found her ‘ greedy of everything, especially of people.’ They 
took a dislike to each other from the start. The Lievens had engaged 
for their Emperor’s sister the whole of the Pulteney Hotel in Piccadilly. 
It cost her 210 guineas a week. In writing to her brother the Grand 
Duchess referred to it as ‘ a furnished mansion, the finest in the town, 
where we are now lodged.’ She urged him, when he himself came to 
London, not to accept the hospitality of one of the Royal Palaces, but 
to share her apartments at the Pulteney. This in itself caused. great 
inconvenience and offence. 

Shortly after reaching her hotel the Grand Duchess received a 
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visit from the Prince Regent. He arrived while she was still changing “ 
from her travelling clothes and she met him half-way down the stair- 
case in a state of flustered irritation. ‘ Your Grand Duchess,’ muttered 
the Prince Regent to Princess Lieven when he left, ‘ is not good-look- 
ing. —‘ Your Prince,’ remarked the Grand Duchess when the 
Ambassadress returned upstairs, ‘ is ill bred.’ ' 

An official dinner at Carlton House was even more inauspicious. 
The Grand Duchess, in the days since her arrival, had taken pains 
to solicit and respond to the plaudits of the London crowds ; she 
had received the leaders of the Opposition ; she had announced her 
intention of visiting the Princess of Wales, and was only deterred from 
so doing by a threat on the part of Lieven that if she did so he would 
resign his post. She went out of her way to seek the intimacy of the 
Princess Charlotte and it was commonly believed that it was owing 


- to her influence that the heiress to the throne of Britain defied the 


wishes of her father and his Government and refused to marry the 
hereditary Prince of Orange. In her letters to her brother in Paris 
she painted a favourable, if not glowing, picture of this princess. She 
applauded her plump figure and her ‘ great intelligent eyes of pale 
blue ’ which had at times ‘ the fixed look of the House of Brunswick.’ 
She found ‘ much wit and doggedness in her nature,’ the Princess 
Charlotte seemed to her to possess ‘ a will of bronze in the least things, 
a searching reasoning power and manners so odd that they take your > 
breath away. . . . She looks like a boy, or rather like a young rascal, 
dressed as a girl.’ 

Such indiscretions and such intimacies were not a happy prelude 
to a dinner at Carlton House. Princess Lieven was in despair. The 
Grand Duchess threw an initial chill over the party by insisting that 
the band should be sent away since music made her vomit. In the 
ensuing hush the Prince Regent sought to brighten things by asking 
the Grand Duchess why she still wore mourning for her late husband 
and by suggesting that in a woman of her obvious charms widowhood 
could never be prolonged. ‘She answered,’ records Princess Lieven, 
‘by an astonished silence and looks full of haughtiness. It was a 
lamentable beginning.’ 

The Prince Regent, as the dinner proceeded, sought to exercise 
all his charm. He was not successful. 


Handsome as he is [wrote the Grand Duchess to her brother], 
he is a man visibly used up by dissipation and disgusting rather. His 
much boasted affability is the most licentious, I may even say obscene, 
strain I have ever listened to. You know I am far from being puri- 
tanical or prudish ; but I avow that with him and his brother I have 
not only to get stiffly on my stiffs, but not to know what to do with ~ 
eyes and ears. A brazen way of looking where eyes should not 


go. 
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The climax was reached towards the end of that unfortunate dinner. 


~The Grand Duchess took occasion to reprove the Prince Regent for . 


the strict discipline which .he éxercised upon the Princess Charlotte 
and for the seclusion which he imposed upon her. ‘ When. she is 
married, madam,’ the Prince Regent answered unwarily, “‘ she will 
do as her husband pleases : for the present she does as I wish.’ Smil- 
ing innocently the Grand Duchess answered : ‘ Your Highness is right. 
Between wife and husband there can only be one will.’—‘ This is 
intolerable,’ whispered the purple Regent in an aside to Princess 
Lieven. ‘ From that evening,’ records the latter, ‘ she and the Regent 
hated each other mutually, and the feeling remained to the end.’ 
Such was the overture to the Emperor Alexander’s visit to London, 


(3) 


The original intention had been that the Tsar should come alone. 
Castlereagh thought this an invidious proposal and urged the Prince 
Regent to ‘ dilute the libation to Russia ’ by also inviting the Emperor 
Francis and King Frederick William of Prussia. ‘The Emperor,’ he 
wrote, ‘ has the greatest merit and must be held high but he ought 
to be grouped and not made the sole feature for admiration.’ The 
Austrian Emperor, who loathed all public ceremonies, and who knew 


‘that he was unpopular in England, refused the invitation and sent 


Metternich in his place. The King of Prussia accepted, bringing 
with him both Hardenberg and Bliicher. The two Sovereigns, with 
the accompanying Ministers and Generals, reached Dover at 6.30 p.m. 


- on Monday, June 6. The King of Prussia spent the night at the 


York Hotel: the Emperor of Russia, who ‘ appeared somewhat 
indisposed by the common affects of a sea voyage in windy weather,’ 
accepted the hospitality of Mr. Fector, a local resident. 

A tremendous reception had been prepared for them in London. 
The Prince Regent rode out to Shooter’s Hill to meet his illustrious 
visitors ; the Old Kent Road was thronged with waiting carriages 
and with thousands of expectant citizens anxious to applaud the 
Russian liberator. They were disappointed. The Emperor Alex- 
ander slipped past them unnoticed in Prince Lieven’s carriage. He 
reached the Pulteney Hotel at 2.30 in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
June 7, and was gaily greeted by his sister as he entered the lounge. 
They passed upstairs together to their private apartments. 

Meanwhile the rumour that the Tsar had already arrived spread 


rapidly through London. A vast crowd gathered in Piccadilly and ‘ 


the Tsar, when he appeared upon the balcony, was hailed with 
rapturous acclaim. The Prince Regent: had by then returned to 
Carlton House and sent a message to Alexander announcing his 
intention to visit him immediately. They waited for hours{in the 
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ner. } upstairs room. The Tsar could not conceal his impatience and the 
t for . . Grand Duchess did her best to inflame his irritation. ‘ That is what 
lotte the man is like,’ she hissed to her brother, while Princess Lieven listened 
1e is _in dismay. At 4.30, while the crowds below increased their tumult, 
will a message was brought to the Tsar from Carlton House. ‘ His Royal 
mil- Highness,’ he read, ‘ has been threatened with annoyance in the street 
ght. if he shows himself ; it is therefore impossible for him to come and see 
is is the Emperor.’ This was a humiliating admission. The Tsar again 
\cess entered Prince Lieven’s carriage and drove to Carlton House. He 
ent found the Prince Regent, as was not unnatural, embarrassed and 
4 tetchy. It would all have been so simple if the Tsar had agreed to 
Jon, go to St. James’s Palace instead of to a public hotel ; the Regent could 


then have driven to visit him through the comparative privacy of the 
Mall. ‘A poor Prince,’ remarked Alexander to Prince Lieven as they 
drove back together to the Pulteney. ‘ But one,’ Prince Lieven an- 
swered (or at least his wife says that he answered), ‘ who helped you 


ince ‘ to win a glorious war and to a peace to match.’ Such was the only 
eror - private interview which took place between Alexander and the Prince 

> he Regent. 7 

ight Thereafter ensued an almost unbroken round of public and private 
The festivity. In the mornings, such was the utter simplicity of his manners, 
new the Tsar could be seen before breakfast, walking with his sister in 
sent Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens. He would return to his hotel - 
ing followed by .an admiring crowd. ‘On ascending the steps of his 
vith hotel,’ we read in The Times newspaper, ‘ His Imperial Majesty turned 
.m. round to the people and most condescendingly took off his hat.’ 


Together the brother and sister visited Westminster, St. Paul’s, Green- 
hat wich and the Royal Exchange ; from there ‘ they repaired with equal 
curiosity to visit the British Museum.’ ‘They breakfasted at the Star 


er,’ 

and Garter and drove on to Hampton Court and Frogmore ;_ they 
on. went to the races at Ascot ; they were present at a Quaker meeting ; 
ous and on Sunday they attended divine service in the Russian Chapel 
ges in Welbeck Street. . 
the Every night there were banquets, balls, and gala performances at 
exe the several theatres. An address was presented to the Tsar by the 
He Mayor and Corporation of London to which he replied in the German 
ay, language. At night the streets of London were illuminated. The 
ge. screen at Carlton House was lit by flares of scarlet and topaz inter- 

spersed between palm trees in tubs ; in front of Lord Castlereagh’s 
ad house in St. James’s Square there was an immense transparency 
nd ' representing a large dove with a branch of olive in its mouth. There 
ith were Courts, levées and drawing-rooms twice a week. Banquets 
to were offered by the Goldsmiths’ Company and the Merchant Taylors ; . 
his Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh gave state dinners ; and there 


were balls given by the Salisburys, the Hertfords and the Cholmonde- 
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leys. The Tsar also accepted hospitality from leaders of the Opposition 
such as Lord Grey and the Duke of Devonshire ; the Prince Regent 
did not attend these functions. 


The antipathy between the Tsar and the Prince Regent did not | 


diminish as the days wore on. The Regent kept his guest waiting 
for a whole hour on the occasion of a review in Hyde Park ; the Tsar 
countered by arriving for dinner at Carlton House at 11.0 p.m., excus- 
ing himself by saying that he had been detained by a long audience 
which he had accorded to Lord Grey. On the night of Saturday, 
June 11, there was a gala performance at the King’s Theatre. The. 
Prince Regent and his guests were entertained with Pacitta’s opera 
‘ Aristodemo,’ followed by a ‘ Scotch Divertissement’ as well as by 
the ballet ‘Le Calife Voleur.’ In the interval a special hymn of 
welcome was sung from the stage by Madame Grassini and Signora 
Tramizzami. It was on this occasion that a further unfortunate 


incident occurred. The Princess of Wales entered her box noisily . 


in the middle of the performance and curtsied to the Emperor 
Alexander and King Frederick William. They rose in the royal box 
to return her salute ; at which the assembled company burst into 
tumultuous applause. On Tuesday, June 14, the Tsar and his sister 
left London for Oxford. ‘The Emperor and his sister,’ records The 
Times, ‘ drove to Merton College which, though mouldering in many 
parts from the effects of centuries, contains apartments commodious 
and excellent.’ It had been the Prince Regent’s hope and intention 
that the Emperor should be detained at Oxford on the occasion of 
Lady Jersey’s ball. The Tsar in order to spite him drove through 
the night from Oxford and appeared at Lady Jersey’s house at 
2.30 a.m.; he danced till six. 

The climax of this damaging visit was reached on the occasion of 
the Guildhall banquet on Saturday, June 18. The Emperor Alex- 
ander, dressed in scarlet and gold, drove down to the city in the Prince 
Regent’s state coach drawn by the Hanoverian creams. His sister, 
the Grand Duchess, insisted upon accompanying him, although it 
had been pointed out to her that it was not customary for ladies to 
be present on such occasions. A special anteroom had been con- 
structed for the assembly of the royal guests and hung with scarlet silk. 
The royal party, having been mustered by the Court Chamberlains, 
passed into the Guildhall through an aisle of waiting guests towards 
the dais. The King of Prussia gave his arm to the Grand Duchess 
Catherine ; the Emperor Alexander gave his arm to the Duchess of 
York ; the Prince Regent, giving his arm to Princess Lieven, followed 
behind. On passing up the aisle the Tsar caught sight of the two 
leaders of the’ Opposition, Lords Grey and Holland. He stopped to 
address to them a few amicable words. The Prince Regent, in the 
face of the assembled company, had to pause and wait. During the 
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banquet-which followed he maintained, as Princess Lieven records, a 
‘haughty silence’ towards Alexander and his sister. 

It was a tremendous banquet. It cost £20,000. The seven 
hundred guests could feast their eyes upon the top table on the dais 
and observe the heroes of the hour—Platoff and Bliicher, Yorck and 
Biilow, Metternich and Hardenberg. ‘The dinner,’ records the 
Annual Register, ‘ was as sumptuous as expense or skill could make it.’ 
There was a large baron of beef surmounted by the royal standard and 
attended by the serjeant carvers and the principal cooks. There was 
a fine turtle ‘ very handsomely presented by Samuel Turner Esquire, 
a West Indian merchant.’ There was gold plate and many toasts 
and special songs recited by the artists of the Italian Opera. The 
Grand Duchess at this repeated her remark that music always gave 
her nausea and asked the singers to stop ; it was only with difficulty 
that they persuaded her to agree sulkily that God Save the King might 
be played after the royal toast. Her conduct on this occasion excited 
much resentment. The Emperor Alexander, who was becoming 
increasingly deaf, did not understand the embarrassed mutterings 


. Which went on around him. Even the mild Lord Liverpool was 


incensed. ‘When folks don’t know how to behave,’ he said to 


Princess Leiven, ‘ they would do better to stay at home and your 


Duchess has chosen against all usage to go to men’s dinners.’ 

It was not only the members of the Government who were shocked 
by the impertinence of the Grand Duchess and her brother. The 
leaders of the Opposition had also been embarrassed by the demon- 
strations which the Tsar was continually making in their favour. So 
far from being impressed by Alexander, Lord Grey set him down as 
‘a vain silly fellow.’ It was all very well, they felt, for British politi- 
cians to say unkind things about the Prince Regent ; but for a foreigner 
to insult him publicly was an affront to the State. Something of this 
feeling seems to have affected the public as a whole ; as the visit drew 
to its unhappy close it was observed that the London crowds no 
longer greeted Alexander with their former rapture ; their loudest 
plaudits were reserved for Bliicher the Prussian and for Platoff, the 
flamboyant Cossack leader. And it was thus with a sense of anti- 
climax and chilled sympathies that, on Monday, June 27, the Emperor 
Alexander embarked again at Dover. 


(4) 


Castlereagh, in his optimism, had imagined when in Paris that 
all major outstanding questions would be easily settled during the 
London visit and that the ensuing Congress at Vienna would only 
last four weeks. Metternich shared this view. They did not foresee 
what havoc would be caused to their arrangements by the social 
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festivities arranged for the visiting monarchs or by the mood of mis- 
chievous ill-temper in which the Emperor Alexander, goaded by his 
sister, had indulged. Metternich for his part was not sorry to see 
a gulf widening between the British and the Russian cabinets. He 
had himself been at pains during the visit to avoid all contact with 
the Opposition leaders and to behave with the utmost tact. He made 
fun of Alexander when talking to the Prince Regent, and of the Prince 
Regent when talking to Alexander ; he fanned the embers of their 
smouldering antipathy with little soft asides. ‘There was no prospect 
in such circumstances of doing any profitable business in London. 
Castlereagh endeavoured to obtain a firm agreement that the Congress 
should open at Vienna not later than August 15 ; the Tsar insisted 
that this would not give him time to return to Russia and sound his 
‘ own public opinion ; the formal opening of the Congress was therefore 
postponed until October 1, although it was agreed that the Ministers 
of the three Great Powers should meet together before that day. It 
was also agreed that no definitive action should in the meanwhile 
_ be taken in any of the areas at present in the occupation of Russia 
and Prussia. ‘This was an important reservation since Russia at the 
time was in occupation of almost the whole of Poland and Saxony, 
whereas the Prussians were established on the left bank of the Rhine 
and held the fortress of Mainz. And finally each Power undertook 
to maintain 75,000 troops on a mobilised basis pending the conclusion 
of a final peace. That, apart from a general agreement that Holland 
might obtain Antwerp and Great Britain the Cape of Good Hope, 
was all that Castlereagh could secure. A whole month had been 
wasted by these acrimonious festivities. ‘The British public, feeling 
instinctively that Alexander, by his frivolous petulance, had misjudged 
their enthusiasm and slighted their susceptibilities, ceased from that 
moment to regard Russia as the hope of the new world. Whereas 
both the Government and the Opposition came to the conclusion that 
the Emperor Alexander was lacking in any dependable sense of pro- 
portion and that the future security of the British Empire, or in other 
words the balance of power, must be based upon the more calculable 
interests of the older Europe. 


[ This account of the visit of the Allied Sovereigns to London in 1814 forms part 
of a book which Mr. Harold Nicolson is now preparing on the general subject 
of the Congress of Vienna.] 
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The Betterave Papers 


No. 1 
The Story of Harold Swansdown up to date 


Told under protest by Wilfred B. Betterave, 
at the uncalled-for insistence of 
H. G. WELLS. 


Mr. Harold Swansdown is a very superior person who has never 
approved of the way the world is going. He is the only rather belated 
son of Mrs. Felicity Swansdown, the heiress. She had married late 
after coming so unexpectedly into her vast fortune, and his father 
had been dead six months before Harold entered this difficult but 
unhappily not impossible world. Such enormous care was taken of © 
his advent—he came into the world through the dreamland of twilight 
sleep—such nourishment and such attention—that he was expected 
to be twins. 

But Harold appeared, one and indivisible, like the United States 
of America according to Daniel Webster, or the baby in the Judgment 
of Solomon, the last and only philoprogenitive achievement of a fond 
but forty-year-old mother, and the central intérest of a large circle 
of aunts both on the paternal and maternal side. 

Most of these aunts were good, lavish and physically unattractive 
women older than his parents. They had never been so near to a 
baby in their lives, and consequently they concentrated upon him 
an en®rmous fund of long frustrated baby worship. 

In no matter is the capriciousness of Fortune more glaring than 
in the distribution of aunts. Upon some of us she rains aunts and ° 
expectations. Others—I need not go far for one deserving case— 
have scarcely an aunt to their credit. Instead in the case I (W. B. B.) 
have in mind, his only aunt was to his discredit. His childish memories 
are of a noisy, cheerful, romping light of love. Then something hap- 
pened. She went off; she went off with somebody ; how, when 
or whither he was never permitted to enquire, and her name was 
erased from the book of life. He was told never to listen to tales * 


. about her and never to answer questions about her. 


- Both courses were easy, because the world was more preoccupied 
with its own misbehaviour than the Betterave family, who held they 
were ‘a bit superior’ to something or other and kept very much 
aloof, imagined. I (W. B. B.) wanted to know and I never found 
out. Never. 
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Such is the wantonness of Fortune! I had just one aunt and I 
lost her beyond all tracing. Swansdown was embedded in aunts. . . . 

This is the story of Harold Swansdown and not of the writer 
(W. B. B.). It is against all the narrow canons of modern literary 
composition that the writer should, as they say, intrude his personality 
upon the reader, and these canons he is obliged to respect. Should 
the impulse to frank, plain, honest speech become intolerable, he will 
do his best, by way of initials, footnote, parenthesis or suchlike device, 
to indicate it is a digression and no part of the essential story he has 
been so inexplicably compelled to write. 

Harold Swansdown, then, who by request is our one and only 
subject, was born in the lap of good fortune, and I (W. B. B.) will 
admit it is enormously to his credit that he did not allow it to spoil 
his easy urbanity. I grant it that he was never arrogant nor con- 
temptuous. He confessed, and for him it was extremely easy to do 
so, that he thought the way of the world was a silly way, because 
everybody did not take things as genially as he did. (He was like 
the aristocratic lady in the days of the first French Revolution who 
was told that the people could not get bread, and asked in perfect 
simplicity why then did they not eat cake? The only world, like 
Swansdown’s, she knew had cake galore. W.B.B.) He had glanced 
at the science of political economy and it seemed plain to his well- 
nourished and privileged mind that it was nothing but a mask for 
scrambling and snatching in a world, as he imagined it, of unlimited 
plenty. War, he said in so many words, was the quintessence of an 
idiot waste of energy. But since this was the way of the world and 
there seemed no immediate cure for it, the only thing for a rational 
being to do was to keep as far as possible aloof from the planetary 
dementia. He took the best of business advice, increased his posses- 
sions and enlarged his blameless holdings. And as his aunts dsopped 
out or fell in—either expression seems suitable—he just amplified. 

He had hardly cut his first tooth before his universe of aunts con- 


trived a great turmoil about his future career. Practically every pre- ° 


paratory and public school in Britain was, I understand, chosen for 
the educational incubation of this child of fortune, and in addition 
various eccentric establishments were invoked and it was further 
insisted that a staff of private tutors should supplement and accelerate 
these controls. He was to follow a great military, a great naval, or 


+ a great political career. Nothing was said of those two antagonistic 


devotions, religion and science. To a being born in the lap of fortune, 
all the aunts were agreed, these offered nothing worth having. The 
odds were too heavy against an Englishman becoming Pope. Their 
arguments echoed about the cradle in which he lay cutting his first 
tooth upon the finest coral ring money could buy. And hesmiled at 
them in perfect contentment with things as they were. He just smiled. 
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Such a smile was all very well in his cradle days, but it became 
a very serious matter to everyone about him as the early years flew 
by and he smiled as contentedly as ever. He learnt to talk very 


rapidly, he learnt to read because it bored him to have his reading 


chosen for him, he learnt Latin in order to write grammatically, and 
French because it was brighter than English, and far from doing 
anything serious in the way of confessing to an ambition or choosing 
a career, he just smiled. His galaxy of aunts, according to their 
individual preconceptions, pressed the claims of this way of living 
or that, they watched his companionship in order to influence him 
through his friends, they brought all sorts of rousers and inspirers ~ 
and uplifters and preachers to exhort him, and he smiled his wonted 
invincible smile and routed them all with his wonted invincible 
‘answer : ‘ Why should I? Why should I do anything of the sort ? 
Tell me why?’ 

That word ‘ Why?’ is, I admit, the most deadly of weapons 
against every form of mental commitment. ‘ You think so—why ?’ 
It evokes an inadequate answer. You cross-examine it. ‘ You assume 
this or that is true? But why?’ Pursue that question to the bitter 
end, and the nakedness of the way of the world is exposed. That 
is the way of Science, the perpetual: urgency of the shameless why. 
It is an essentially indecent process wearing the mask of reason. 
Only a biological or medical student knows the full obscenity of 
which science is capable. And this was the natural and instinctive 
defence of Harold Swansdown against every attempt to incorporate 
him in the headlong adventures of contemporary life. No properly 
brought up lower-class child would have been permitted the evasive 
indelicacies in which Harold Swansdown wrapped himself as in a 
garment. It would have been smacked: 

Everyone is not so fortunate in his circumstances as Harold, and 
it takes some of us long years to learn the simplified equivalent of 
the so-called Swansdown philosophy. The present writer (W. B. B.) 
confesses he spent half his life truckling to smack-enforced imperatives 
before he uttered one day these rebellious and illuminating words : 
‘ That be damned and you be damned.’ And suddenly a great light 
shone upon his hitherto cramped and restricted world. He was, he 
discovered; as good as any man, and from that day he has been. 

A man or woman: who is not a rebel, does not deserve to live 
(W. B. B.). Not for nothing is a crook the symbol of the shepherd 
who proposes to make us his sheep, and that saying, I find, goes 
down more and more effectively whenever I say it. At my own 
very humble level, I stand for essentially the same things as Swans- 
down—essentially. I am by nature a more normal and practical 
individual. I am a realist. It has not been my lot to float above 
reality. I must confess that sometimes a certain hesitation .. . 
VOL. 161—No. 965 BB 
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But perhaps these personal details, in spite of their undeniable 
value as a clarifying simplification of the Swansdown attitude, will 


provoke the meretricious critic, and I will pursue them no further 


(W. B. B.). 


In his manifest determination to play a detached and incon- 
spicuous réle in our world, Swansdown watched the course of events 
so that he would be able to take prompt evasive action amidst the 
accumulating dangers of our time. He was always well away from 
concentration camps and suchlike disagreeable experiences. He said 
he had no great objection to being killed, or even to being wounded 
in an honourable and treatable fashion, but he did not want to be 


maimed miserably. He reduced the risk of anything of that sort to | 


a minimum by a choice of reduplicated homes in various places 
where he could have the same books, apparatus and the like according 
- to the swaying dangers of the time. His tastes were simple; he 
was bored by being waited on, and his occasional congenial visitors 
shared his simplicity. He never entertained an uncongenial visitor. 
Why should he? Why? 

So Swansdown lived his self-centred life of avoidance and to the 
great annoyance of numberless earnest people who considered that 
his very considerable resources-should be put at their disposal in this 
or that urgent cause with which they had identified themselves. The 
aims put before him were extremely various ; recently he has been 
asked to rebuild Warsaw, set up the Poles as a barrier between his 
properties in Europe and the horrors of Bolshevism, give all he had 
to the Pope to distribute in good works of an anti-socialist type 
throughout the world, finance the adventures of General de Gaulle, 
place himself at the disposal of the Communist Party, place himself 
at the disposal of the Conservative Party, endow the Liberal Party, 
run every sort of newspaper and publishing business that it has ever 
entered the heart of man, sane or insane, to conceive, join and finance 
the Mosleyites and so forth and so on. To all of which Swansdown, 
like Tar Baby, ‘kept on saying nuffin’ and disappointing all the 
hopeful schemes and projects that thrust themselves upon him. 

The multitude of worthy people who had ‘ thought better of him,’ 
thrust themselves upon him, undertaken to tell him just what he 
meant and just what he stood for, was very great. He accepted none 
of their interpretations and neglected even to enter into correspondence 
with them, see them for a good long talk, or acknowledge their com- 
munications, even when they ran to considerable length and were 
sent by registered post with stamps for return. Stamps or no stamps, 
they were just sent back, without a word, in every case manifestly 
unread. Many people, who had talked freely of what they proposed 
to do with and for Swansdown, found this treatment unendurable. 
They had brought an insult, a public outrage, upon themselves. 
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There arose a fantastic storm of abuse and lying about him; 
threats to his life, denunciations from every quarter, gross caricatures, 
nicknames, all of which he evaded by having a trustworthy assistant 
secretary to examine his press cuttings, report upon anything of 
material significance and burn the rest. 

Silence has the same effect. upon man as upon other animals. 
They stop growling or yapping and begin to feel foolish and go away. 
After a period of public unpopularity, Swansdown ceased to be 
‘news’ and a target for silly allusions. Editors cut out his name 
whenever it cropped up, and he vanished from the eyes of the mob. 

_ Then, as the tide of warfare turned more decisively against Ger- 
many and Japan, people began to recall the ‘ business as usual ’ 
attitude which had been made his essential offence. From being a 
traitor, he was now proclaimed the champion of that individual 
freedom of action for which every sort of grabber declares that we 
and our allies fought the second world war. To which he kept on 
saying nothing and behaving as though he lived in a world of assured 
plenty in which there was enough for everyone and everything, if 
only men came to their senses. In that last condition lies the key 
to his escape. If——. 

You may say he prefers example to precept. I (W. B. B.) once 


’ drafted and sent him an admirable clarification of his ideas for him, 


for which he did not even deign to thank me. Possibly some jealous 
secretary intercepted my very carefully thought-out exposé. 

He lives to-day impartially contemptuous, it seems, of the inco- 
herence and violence of mankind. He is, and he goes on, and that 
suffices him. Why does he not step down into the arena? He 
would not lack sound advice and devoted help and support (W. B. B.). 
Is the world to go to men who have despised the dust and heat of 
that conflict which hardens and exalts our souls? 

He cares not a rap for exaltation and conflict. My soul revolts 
against his cold materialistic inhumanity. 

To that, I suppose, his exasperatingly effective answer would be, 
‘Why? Why should I of all people harden and exalt my soul by 
doing these harsh and violent things? My soul, as you call it, is, 
I think, better as it is. Why should I be other than I am?’ 

So the story ends up to date with a note of interrogation. I tell 
it with a mixture of disgust and aversion, but I have to tell it because 
of the uninvited insistence of this Mr. H. G. Wells, who, no longer 
recognised by competent critics as the outstanding writer he was 
once supposed to be, so that it is no longer necessary even to read 
his books before condemning them, will, I suppose, claim credit for 
the authorship he has imposed upon me (W. B. B.). 
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No. 2 


All’s Well that Ends Well 
A Complete Exposé of this Notorious Literary Humbug 


BY. WILFRED B. BETTERAVE, 


. written at the suggestion of H. G. Wells himself, who has given the Jaton 
(i.e. W. B. B.) carte blanche to relieve his mind in the matter without either 
interference or comment from (one has to admit it) his creator. 


Some little while since, the present writer, yielding to a pressure from 
Mr. Wells for which he is unable to account, wrote the story of that 
shameless fainéant Harold Swansdown, who lived elaborately aloof 
from all the stresses of these vehement days. It was a story far out- 
side the actual experiences of Mr. Wells, and consequently of mine, 
and it was fraught with a quality of unreality which even my paren- 
thetical comments, protests and footnotes were unable to excise. 
But in this book I escape from all that, and from first to last I and 
the reader are in the palace of truth. 

Then first we have to realise that this Mr. H. G. Wells, in spite 
of the inexplicable prestige he has contrived for himself, is an indi- 
vidual of the lowest extraction and the most haphazard education. 
His origins are too well known for him to conceal, so that he has - 
the impudence to make a merit of them, and his earlier tales and 
sketches were concerned chiefly with the vulgarest social types. They 
were something after the manner of Dickens, but Dickens was by far 
the better educated man. Wells was the son of a bankrupt father, 
a gardener and professional bowler who had taken to business and 
failed, and of a mother who consequently had to return to the domestic 
service in which she had begun her career after the bankruptcy of 
her father—a post-master who had not kept up with the times when 
the railways put post-horses out of business. 

He (Wells) spent most of his childhood in an underground kitchen 
and got his schooling at a small private school which boarded unwanted 
and ambiguous boys from London and specialised in training day boys 
.as Clerks for the local gas-works. From which quite suitable employ- 
ment he escaped because of an undetected astigmatism which pre- 
vented his doing long-tots with either speed or certitude. Before the 
present days of grandmotherly legislation, which does its utmost to 
compensate for the natural disadvantages of the unfit, there was no 
such examination of the eyes as we tolerate to-day. Everyone stood 
upon his own feet, and saw what God intended him to see. 

His mother devoted her slender resources to binding him in 
servitude, as an apprentice to a succession of employments, from 
which his innate recalcitrance impelled him to break away. A fight 
with a porter, with whom he seems to have been on undignified 
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terms, in which there was a considerable smashing of bottles, led to 
the abandonment of pharmacy, and, as the poor woman had no 
other immediate prospect of handing over the burthen of controlling 
his vagaries to some other pseudo-parent, she sent him as boarder 
to the new reconstituted Midhurst Grammar School until she could 
find some hitherto untried trade to which he might be bound down. 
She wept over him copiously and implored him to do two very whole- 
some things, to try his utmost to do whatever those in authority 
ordered him to do, and to pray for her sake. He made little effort 
to do either. 

He was the first boarder in the new headmaster’s household. He 
had the feverish intelligence that is characteristic of the tuberculous © 
type ;_ the local level of intelligence was extremely low ; he could 
read swiftly and intelligently and remember what he read, and the 
headmaster discovered in him the makings of a ‘ grant earner’ of 
considerable value. A broken leg when he was seven, just when he 
was learning to read, had kept him in bed for some weeks, and his 
father got him books duly from the Bromley Literary Institute, which 
was as much an Alma Mater as our adventurer has ever had. 

So our ‘ great little H. G. Wells,’ as his friend Edwin Pugh called 
him after some exhibition of meanness on his part, was launched 


“upon a long-suffering world. He let down his worthy headmaster 


by sending in an application form (behind that good man’s back) 
for admission to the Normal College of Science, South Kensington, 
now known under the grandiose title of the Royal College of Science, 
so depriving the man who had discovered him of the legitimate 
profits of his encouragement. He shook the dust of Midhurst off his 
feet and became the adoring student of that prominent infidel, 
T. H. Huxley, who invented the word ‘ agnostic’ and who was then | 
in his last year of active teaching. It is a heart-rending thing which 
Mr. Wells seems to consider funny, that his poor mother was greatly 
distressed by this association until she learnt that Huxley was the 
‘Dean’ of the School. ‘Dean’ meant a man of religion to her, and 
he grinned and did nothing to undeceive her about his professor’s 
true character. He seems to have undermined the faith of both his 
parents in their declining years in their sustaining confidence in 
heaven and hell. That was easy in the case of his easy-going father, 
who had never been a sincere Churchman. In his mother’s work- 
box he found she had copied out the following lines in her tremulous 
Italianate hand. 
And if there be no meeting past the grave, 
If all is darkness, silence, yet ’tis rest ; 
‘Be not afraid ye waiting hearts that weep, 

For God still giveth his beloved sleep 
And if an endless sleep He wills, so best. 
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These he actually proposed to have put upon her headstone. 
But this blatant atheism in a Christian resting-place was very properly 
vetoed by the incumbent, and it is to be hoped that the good woman 
will ultimately return to the communion of souls, which God has 
promised to his elect, in spite of this senile lapse from the wholesome 
and redeeming faith that had sustained her middle years and pro- 
voked all the innate evil of this cuckoo in her nest, for that we must 
call him—a Satanic changeling. He played the réle of murderous 
cuckoo, rather than that of a natural member of a humble but 
inaggressive family. 

His conflict with his rnin was further embittered by a positive 
hatred for his own deceased. sister, whose death preceded his birth 
by a couple of years. This horrible avowal I have from him direct. 
This sister was a very quick-witted and teachable child, and her 
mother had trained her carefully and prayerfully upon the extensive 
literature of examples of early piety which played so large a part 
in the upbringing of children in the more earnest homes of that 
more serious time. She was called ‘ Possy,’ and after her death and 
attainment of everlasting bliss, she was called ‘ Poor Possy,’ for reasons 
I have never been able to master. Possibly it is dull waiting about 
for the judgment day, but from our earthly minds these details are 
wisely hid, and children who ask questions about it are reproved, 
sent supperless to bed or otherwise persuaded to wait and see. For 
all questions initiate scepticism and are to be discouraged. 

Possy died of what was then called inflammation of the bowels 
and is now known, according to our modern medical claptrap, as 
‘ appendicitis.’ Quietly and persistently nature has been eliminating 
defective individuals, and if modern surgery would let well alone 
this superfluous defect would ultimately disappear.? 

Wells’s unfortunate mother was convinced that Possy had been 
‘given something’ at a tea-party, and made an implacable feud 
with the hosts of that party, convinced that nothing poor Possy had 
had at home could possible have done her this injury. 

Now when this good woman became pregnant again, she per- 
suaded herself that Almighty Providence had been so charmed by 
the upbringing of Possy that He decided to satisfy her mourning heart 
by launching another little angel upon the world while there was 
yet time—for Mrs. Wells was now middle-aged. 

But instead of another Possy she bore the harsh and unattractive 
personality of H. G. Wells. His early daguerreotypes show him 
always as a scowling little boy with a long upper lip and clenched 


1A medical friend informs me that X-ray examinations of Wells suggests that 
he had an appendix just too narrow for a fatal perforation, that a bout of ill-health 
in the summer of 1887 was appendicitis, ‘that he ought properly to have died at 
that time instead of relieving his pain by going for headlong walks and inventing 
novel blasphemies. But God’s ways are not our ways, nor—His thoughts our thoughts. 
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fists ; there may have been trouble in getting him to sit still, for 
snapshots had still to come, and, by some freak of fate or carelessness 
on the part of the impresario, in the earliest he sits dangerously close 
to an inkpot and quill pen. 

His poor mother had been praying for another Possy, and this 
was what she got. She then tried to rouse a spirit of emulation in 
him by endless repetitions of the virtues and charm of Poor Possy 
and unfavourable comparisons of his behaviour with the exemplary 
goodness of that lamented child. A more normal nature than Wells’s 
would certainly have responded to these pathetic appeals to be a 
little Possy en pantalon, but the diabolical strain in his nature roused 
him to an unconcealed hatred of this rival, who had, he felt, ousted 
him from his mother’s heart. Possy had been a paragon of piety, 
therefore he blasphemed, and persuaded his elder brothers to blas- 
pheme and revolt against the Possy legend. The revolt was so plain 
and outrageous that it drove his poor mother into silence. She had 
no one to talk to about her darling. So she began to talk and think 
about other things. This, as people say, ‘ took her mind off’ Possy 
more and more. She cherished her grave in Bromley churchyard, 
now bombed out of recognition, and kept her birthday as a saint’s 
day—but alas! alone. She found her three boys interesting as they 
became individuals in their own right, and she set herself very earn- 
estly to frustrating any initiatives of Wells’s father to give his sons 
a favourable entry into life. 

She was, I must admit, a woman of inflexible ideas. She had 
early conceived an admiration for the flattering civilities of some 
attractive shop-keeper who had grown prosperous and independent 
in the days before Co-operative stores, chain stores, orders by telephone 
from price lists, prompt deliveries all over the country three or four 
times a week and so on,- had put the independent pre-Victorian 
shopkeeper out of existence. Wells’s father, deeply in debt, in the 
London suburb of Bromley, Kent, had a better grasp of the trend 
of things and was for emigrating to the United States, which-at that 
time was in great need of European, and particularly English-speaking, 
workers—English-speaking in particular because they were more 
immediately assimilable—and was all for going—steerage of course, 
as a sort of free human ballast to the ship. Everything was packed 
_ and ready in specially built cases, when the advent of a second heaven- 
sent Possy, was announced. 

Mrs. Wells had waited to be perfectly sure, and now she refused 
firmly to go. Nothing would induce her. For once Joseph Wells 
raged and stormed, but short of dragging her aboard there seemed 
to him no way of dealing with the situation. No one, Wells has 
remarked with characteristic brutality, seems to have thought of, 
leaving her behind and emigrating without her. Since she had 
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nowhere on earth to go, she would probably have succumbed to that 


prospect and turned up before the gangway was lifted. But Joseph | 


was ever infirm of purpose,, easily persuaded, born as it were for 
bankruptcy, and so. Wells is an Englishman and not an American. 

Wells makes a great brag of this missed possibility. He says 
that it was the custom for all the passengers of an outward bound 
liner to make a subscription to give a start to every child born aboard 
and to every expectant mother. And he continues: ‘ We should 
have landed in America and I should have been born with a satis- 


‘factory endowment as an American citizen, qualified to become 


President ’—note that gleam of egregious conceit—‘ and I could have 
cocked snoots at our royalties and nobility as the fancy took me.’ 
Such is the modesty and patriotism of this vaunted ‘ English ’ author. 
He turns gleefully on the country that he has since contrived to put 
to the expense of educating him far above his merits, and squirts 
his inky ingratitude at its most venerated institutions. We could well 
Ghpense with him. 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land ? 


To which our answer comes pat— H. G. Wells.’ | 

Why, even the hated German, for all his cruelty, has fought like 
a hero, and still fights magnificently, for his Fatherland. 

Wells should spend a little time, if they would tolerate him, with 
a few heroic Poles, with such a fine imported Englishman as T. S. 
Eliot, monarchist and Christian, with the patriotic de Gaulle whom 
he denounces continually, or with any of those Central European 
and Balkan peoples who will stand by their brave little patriotisms 
though the heavens fall. But no! H. G. Wells must pose and has 
always posed as a cosmopolitan republican. And he cites a multitude 


of unsavoury names from Plato—have .we not all blushed at the 


unnatural realities of ‘ Platonic love’?—to that Catholic renegade 
Joseph McCabe, who, I still fear, may evade the just wrath of God 
by a death-bed repentance. Wells cites a string of names from the 
chequered history of old England, to justify his republican pose. 
Milton, he says, was a republican, Shelley, Oliver Cromwell, that 
brutal reconqueror of Catholic Ireland, Godwin, Byron, the English 
Chartists, George Washington—whom he believes to have been an 
Englishman (!)—and what was good enough for those heroes of 
disloyalty is good enough for him. Perhaps it is. For my own part 
I had as soon have no God as no king to salute and obey, and this 
though no honour as yet has fallen to me from either God or King 
,to reward my steadfastness. 
Wells claims, I know not with what truth, to have met a number 
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of kings and felt nothing of the awe which comes upon all rightly 
constituted persons in the presence of God’s anointed. Possibly he 
cringed and then lied about his upright bearing afterwards. . I like 
to think he did, but I can produce no witnesses on that point. So 
he gets the benefit of the doubt. He has written what may be a 
bogus interview with the present King of Italy, whose manner with 
him was so simple and easy that for a while he did not know it was 
the king who talked ; he foregathered with the ill-advised Edward 
VIII, so unhappily unfastidious about his intimates; he met and 
talked with insufferable familiarity with the all too democratic King 
Haakon, but these are all the royal encounters I have been able to 
trace and verify. Since the downfall of Edward VIII, he has very 
properly been kept at arm’s length by our royal family, and he has 
never presumed to associate himself with anything supported by their 
patronage. He knows nothing of the infinite charm and condescension 
of our reigning family, but,even that, if he had the unmerited good 
fortune to encounter it, might fail to subjugate him. But no! I will 
not follow him to the extremity of his disloyalty. The cup of his 
iniquity is full enough without that. ; 

Such is the squalor of this man’s circumstances and character, 
and I had little reason for supposing, now that he has lived down 
so much, that he would consent to see it all dragged into the light 
ofday. I put it to him as gently as possible. To which he responded : 
‘Why !—you were made for the job,” he said. ‘ Let yourself rip. 
You have carte blanche. See that the mud flies, my boy. You will 
have quite a market for it and some of it will stick. Some of it ought 
to stick. I’m not all that proud of myself.’ 

‘ There will be no mud throwing,’ I said quietly. . 

He had the effrontery to laugh at me. ‘ Not what you call mud,’ 
he said, and left me to make what I could of this quite unmeaning 
retort. 


No. 3 
Mr. W. B. Betterave Concludes 


Let me now take this fading reputation bit by bit and weigh its 
value. 

But first let me note a paradoxical aspect of his present position. 
He is, it is generally agreed in all reputable quarters, a quite exploded 
humbug. Yet in spite of his Socialist creed, he sells out at enormous 
prices large editions of his lucubrations and refuses on the most 
specious excuses to make any concession in price to his proletarian 
associates. If anything, he says, the price will be raised. He launches 
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a virulent attack upon the Roman Catholic Church, abounding in 
errors too numerous to specify, so that no one has even attempted 
to draw up the vast catalogue of them, and he spreads this poison 
broadcast.for ninepence. Yet, thanks to the energy and vigilance 
of right-minded people, who have convinced many booksellers that 
it does not pay to exhibit this stuff for sale, it is almost as difficult 
to procure as its preposterously expensive fellow. The public spirit 
and devotion of his admirable neighbour, Sir Thomas Moore, whose 
stern realism is shown by his attempts to restore the much needed 
discipline of flogging to the penal code, has done much: to expose 
the subterfuges by which Mr. Wells has sought to make the Crown 
Lands administration responsible for his snobbish wish to be restrained 
from painting his house red and exhibiting anti-Christian inscriptions. 

Like all these Fabian Socialists he is, I suppose, ashamed of the 
infidel rag tag and bobtail he might have to acknowledge. He 
denies that he has ever asked for what the Crown considers an objec- 
tionable board to be removed, but admits that, when consulted, he 
said that its exhibition was a dishonourable breach of agreement on 
Moore’s part, because of the probable consequences of a relaxation 
of control. He confessed that he could not account for the motives 
of his neighbour unless he contemplated a speculative purchase of 
the terrace and wanted to cheapen the property. Later on he 
retracted this disgusting suggestion and professed himself unable to 
understand the hostility of his exemplary antagonist. Obviously that 
is merely his excuse for keeping his undesirable associates at a distance 
from his snobbish dignity. He says a private house should be a 
private house and not a bawling provocation to the passers-by—and 
this from a pretended exponent of socialism which would deny us 
the slightest right to private property! Privacy, yes, but private 
property—no! The old humbug ! 

He has threatened to put up a board of leftish information to 
counterbalance the Salvation Army Board at Number One, but he 
seems to be in no hurry to do so. Yet there is an evil deliberation 
in his way of doing things that justifies his menaces. 

Let us now take the. various aspects of his ‘ genius’ one after 
another and see how they stand up to critical scrutiny. 

He seems to have first got himself into print as the unblushing 
plagiarist of Jules Verne, mingling his imitations of that writer with 
‘ relativity,’ the pretentious metaphysical nonsense, long since exploded, 
of the German Jew Einstein. He succeeded in passing this stuff off 
on Henley, the crippled atheist who boasted that though his head 
was bloody under the bludgeoning of fate, that is to say the chastening 
hands of Almighty Providence, it remained ‘ unbowed.’ Henley took 
Wells’s novel-looking scribbling at Wells’s own valuation, and when 
he became editor of the New Review, he enabled him to serialise and 
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publish The Time Machine, a tissue of absurdities in which people 
are supposed to rush to and fro along the ‘ Time Dimension.’ 

By a few common tricks of the story-teller’s trade, Wells gets rid 
of his Machine before it can be subjected to a proper examination. 
He cheats like any common spook raiser. Otherwise it is plain 
common sense that a man might multiply himself indefinitely, pop 
a little way into the future and then come back. There would then ° 
be two of him. Repeat da capo and you, have four, and so on, until 
the whole world would be full of this Time Travelling Individual’s 
vain repetitions of himself. The plain-thinking mind apprehends 
this in spite of all the Wellsian mumbo-jumbo and is naturally as 
revolted as I am by the insult to its intelligence. 

He is credited by many people with the most remarkable antici- 
pations and warnings of contemporary events. For example, his 
description of the structure and use. of the tank in The Land Ironclads 
in 1903, is an impudent plagiarism of Sir Ernest Swinton’s inspiration 
in 1914. But anyone who will read Sir Ernest’s account of how the 
idea came to him in all its brilliance will realise who was the true 
begetter of the tank. Wells merely plagiarised the idea beforehand instead 
of afterwards. 

And in his bitterness he has since declared, quoting chapter and 
verse from Swinton’s book, that even if that gentleman invented 
the tank, he did not know how to use it. This is absurd because 
if our military leaders left Wells’s ‘ warnings’ unheeded, it was 
because they had excellent reasons for finding them inconvenient. 
Lord Kitchener, for instance, described the tank as a ‘ mechanical 
toy.’ He saw the tank as an outrage on all established military usage. 
Similarly Wells wrote a long description of the behaviour of people 
in New York State under an aerial bombardment from Germany 
which a superficial reader might imagine drawn from the war experi- 
ences of the past five years. But the description was written in War 
in the Air, which was published in 1908. And any reader with a 
sound military training will note at once that the bombing air-ships 
were ‘ navigables’ and not heavier than air machines, and throw 
the pretentious ‘ anticipation ’ aside with contempt and relief, pleased 
to give it no further thought. 

We need not enter into other cases of Wells’s undesirable anachron- 
isms. They have either been quietly assimilated by the proper 
authorities or remain neglected until the time for their fulfilment 
arrives and we can adopt them without claiming an unfair advantage 
over our undeniably gallant opponents. They have fought well and . 
they merit that much consideration. 

Through a long middle period, Wells has been continually making 
variations on this idea of the increasing urgency of time. He is 
among the last of us to get sick of it. For a while his ‘ forecasts,’ 
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save the mark, were continually flying off at a tangent from sober 
reality. “But all the while he was trying to work a different vein 


_ in his complex of conceits, and that was the story of vulgar character. 


For a time these pseudo-scientific concoctions earnt his living and 
these other stories went unheeded ; in America, which likes to tick 
off a man as this or that and is perplexed and irritated when he 


‘insists on being this, that and the other thing, they were unsaleable. 


He tried to mix in a certain proportion of scientific fantasia with 


- what he considered to be humorous observation ; the ‘ quap’ non- 


sense, for instance, in what was really a three-decker novel in Tono 
Bungay. But such books as Kipps. The Story of a Simple Soul (1905)— 
a simple soul indeed, much helped out by lucky accidents, including 
a good word to the American public from his friend Henry James, 
for which, in a dispute about Arnold Bennett’s meticulous realism, 
he made an ungracious return in the form of a caricature parody 
of the Master’s style—The Wheels of Chance (1896), Love and Mr. 
Lewisham (1900), Ann Veronica (1909), The History of Mr. Polly (1910), 
Marriage (1912), The Passionate Friends (1913) and The Wife -of Sir 
Isaac Harman (1914), are all examples of this craving to figure as a 
novelist pure and simple. 

The appearance of a knighted person in the last-named title 
marks the steady ascent of Wells’s social ambitions. The Passionate 
Friends, if you please, are the son of a rector and ‘ Lady’ (save the 
mark) Mary Christian. The Research Magnificent (1915) is an artless 
confession of Wells’s gnawing urge to be something better socially 
than he was or could possibly be. It is a search for the admirable 
and for celebrity. And he tries to square this with his own wretched 
realities. He wallows in self-exculpation. Benham, his impersona- 
tion, earns the contempt of his animated and attractive wife by his 
shiftlessness, and drives the poor lady to adultery by conducting the 
great ‘research’ abroad. He gets himself shot in Johannesburg in 
1913, when the violence of a crowd of strikers forced the authorities 
to fire upon them. 

For some years his books continued to sell to the undiscriminating. 
The Soul of a Bishop is plainly the outcome of strenuous eavesdropping 
at ecclesiastical back doors ; Christina Alberta, in Christina Alberia’s 
Father, is an Ann Veronica grown older and none the wiser or more 
decent ; The World of William Clissold is a vast three decker, issued 
in three successive volumes of rigmarole, which broke down the 
endurance of readers and booksellers alike. 

It marks the collapse of an inflated reputation. After that Mr. 
Wells might write what he liked and do his utmost. It was no longer 
the thing to read him. Reviewers might praise him and a dwindling 
band of dupes might get his books. They vanished from the shop 
windows and from the tables of cultured people. Neither such 
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would-be ‘ bright’ short stories as Star Begotten, The Croquet Player, 
The Brothers, The Camford Visitation, nor such longer efforts as Mean- 
while (1927), The Autocracy of Mr. Parham (1930), The Bulpington of 
Blup (1933), Apropos of Dolores (1938), Babes in the Darkling Wood 
(1940) and You can’t be too Careful (1941), did more than make his 
decline and fall unmistakable. People whom once he had duped 
would perhaps mention him as a figure of some significance in English 
literature, but the established reply of the people who no longer read 
him and had nothing to say about him, was simply the grimace of 
those who scent decay. ‘ Oh, Wells!’ they would say, and leave it 
at that. So that Wells decays alive and will be buried a man already 
forgotten, and yet, in some way I still.cannot understand, he has 
been able to thrust upon me the task of making all this crystal clear. 

‘ As clear as mud,’ he says, sitting down suddenly in front of me 
and laughing in my face. ‘ You throw it like—like my honourable 
and gallant neighbour. You might be a member of the Right Club. 
You might be a Roman Catholic Tory. You couldn’t do it better. 
You have done everything you were made to do.’ 

We had not spoken since that last encounter when he had given 
me carte blanche. 

‘One thing, alas! is impossible for either of us and that is to 
chuckle over our obituary notices, because alas! you will have to 
die when I do. If not before ?’ 

He smiled at me pensively. ‘ If not before,’ he repeated thought- 
fully, as though the idea had just come to him. 

‘ Well, anyhow,’ he said, ‘ get on with it. And then perhaps I 
will release you to seek the eternal reward you deserve so richly— 
while I will turn my face to the wall and bid existence Good Night.’ 

‘ Perchance to dream,’ I quoted. 

‘I shall be a dreamless sleeper,’ he said. ‘I have warmed both 
hands at the fire of life and now am ready to depart. And if I 
don’t dream, you won’t.’ 

‘ But you have written a story, The Happy Turning, all about your 
dreams. You have had it put into French,’ I said. 

‘Fantasies. Such stuff as dreams are made of. We make them 
up out of the drifting desires in our hearts and they vanish if we 
do not lay hold upon them. The heart is there always, beating with 
desire, the waking mind snatches at them as they fade. Maybe it 
may have tempted the storyteller in me to elaborate.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said rather at a loss, ‘ but——’ 

‘No,’ he overbore me. ‘ You have no existence apart from mine 
and so I shall make an end to you now.’ 
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Art and Democracy 
BY KENNETH CLARK 


Modern democracy grew up together with modern science. Behind 
them both lay certain optimistic notions of the eighteenth century— 
the Laws of Nature, the Rights of Man, the Triumph of mind over 
matter. It is natural, therefore, that democracy should also be 
involved with the means by which science achieved its triumph— 
accurate measurement. In the nineteenth century it almost seemed as 
if science was measurement, the power of reducing phenomena to 
mathematical terms so that they might then be capable of reliable 
comparison. 

Democracy is deeply committed to measurement. It is based on 
the counting of votes, and the chief criticism of the system in this 
country is that our way of counting is not an accurate enough form 
of measurement : hence suggestions like proportionate representation. 
Measurement is a statement of quantity. We often speak loosely of 
quality and contrast it with quantity, although in the realm of matter 
quality is usually capable of precise analysis, and so of quantitive 
statement. But this is not true in the realm of spirit, and therefore 
eminently untrue of human beings. All philosophers have been 
distressed by the fact that democracy seems to be wedded to quantity, 
and have tried to arrange for a liaison with quality, but without result. 
And in politics we have come to accept the situation. Even if we do 


evils which flow from placing power in the hands of a class or an 
individual and we prefer the fumbling rule of quantity to the efficient 
rule of quality corrupted by power. Must this democratic principle 
apply to all our activities? Obviously not. We admit that already 
when we admit the specialist. But actually this admission is not as 
important as it sounds because we have come more and more to trust 
only those specialists whose conclusions can be checked by measure- 
ment. We admit a specialist in engineering, for example, because 
he can put before us a page of figures which (we suppose) another 
specialist can understand. True, these figures are sometimes falsified | 
by events—a bridge collapses or an aeroplane fails to rise. But if § 
bridges were built on the principle of democratic politics that one man’s 
guess is as good as another’s, they would no doubt collapse in greater 
numbers. 

There is, however, a branch of human activity where the results 
are not susceptible of accurate measurement. We may call it ‘ the 
arts,’ though it contains cooking at one end and religion at the other. 
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And here is our problem. Are the arts in a democratic community 
to be treated on the same pure quantitative basis which, with all its 
faults, makes do in politics ; or are we to trust to experts even though 
we cannot check their results by measurement ; or is there a third 
course, a compromise perhaps, but one which squares with experience ? 


We should not have to waste many words in proving that art 
cannot be judged by standards of quantity. Art is essentially un- 
quantitative. Therein, we may say, lies its peculiar value and the 
almost magical prestige it holds even among primitive people. But 


- although everyone would admit that art contains some essence which 


eludes measurement, the apparent absence of all standards of value 
sometimes leads people to believe that majority judgments are at least 
as valid in the arts as they are in politics. This is a favourite doctrine 
with smart and shallow minds. They point to the continual changes 
of fashion in the arts, to Pepys’ disparaging criticism of Shakespeare, 
to the fact that in the 1840’s the National Gallery paid £330 for van 
Eyck’s Arnolfint and £1,600 for Guido’s Lot and his Daughters (the former 
being now worth £300,000 and the latter £30) ; and they can show 
that these errors of judgment (or, as they maintain, freaks of fashion) 
were not committed by philistines, but by people who had good reason 
to reckon themselves the best informed and most sensitive of their 
time. The important fact is not that forgotten painters like Pettie 
made a fortune out of the new middle class, but that the Souls, the 
flower of English aestheticism, believed G. F. Watts to be as great as 
Titian, but less coarse.. ‘So why not take a majority vote,’ the dis- 
illusioned intellectual may say, ‘when the united judgment of the 
finest minds turns out to be no more than a fashionable. whim ?’ 
And he is supported by the democratic idealist who can at least bring 
forward Handel’s Messiah as an example of a great work which has 
been unceasingly and unequivocally popular since its first performance. 
But it requires great steadiness of purpose to maintain a belief in 
the value of majority judgments in the arts in the face of statistics : 
in face, for example, of the B.B.C. listeners’ research department, 
which discovered that the most popular form of music was the cinema 
organ with a listening figure of 85 per cent., and the least popular 
was the string quartet with a listening figure of 5 per cent.—the 
lowest figure which the research department thought it worth while 
recording. 

Music is, of course, a popular art in this country compared to 
painting and sculpture. There the indifference and ignorance of 
the average man is so great that the usual method of sampling would 
produce no results at all. But in 1938, a popular publishing house 
produced two volumes of reproductions of painting of which they 
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sold 80,000 copies, and asked the readers to let them know which 
of the pictures reproduced appealed to them most. The result may 
be taken as a fair sample, bearing in mind that it is drawn from that 
small section of the public already sufficiently interested to buy a book 
on painting. About 80 per cent. of the pictures illustrated were 
genuine works of art ranging from the Mona Lisa to the Age of Innocence. 
Only 10 per cent. were of the Pear’s Annual Christmas supplement 
school. The cdds were therefore weighed very heavily in favour of 
good painting ; and yet not one of the first six pictures chosen was 
drawn from that category. The ship in full sail, the Alpine valley full 
of gentians, the cottage garden full of Dorothy Perkins—these 
triumphed by an enormous majority ; and somehow we feel it right 
and natural that this should be so. It is clear that if we were to rate 
works of art according to quantitative standards we should have to 
remove from the walls of the National Gallery the masterpieces of 
Masaccio and Piero della Francesca and replace them by pictures of 
blue-bell glades and scarlet Cardinals carousing. 

Great steadiness of purpose, I said, because that is what makes 
revolutions possible. It was the supreme attribute of Lenin; and 
Lenin alone among leaders had the logical courage to defy all previous 
values and say that a work of art is valuable solely insofar as it is 
immediately understandable by the average man. One can imagine 
that this pronouncement would be accepted with gratitude and relief 
by many people in this country who would have little sympathy with 
Lenin’s other doctrines ; by Lord Elton, for example, and the leader 
writer of The Times who so warmly supported his attack on the high- 
brows.. And we should all be glad if the present dualism of taste 
could be abolished. But of course we know that a change on the 
walls of the National Gallery such as I have just indicated would be 
wholly wrong—a complete betrayal of the system of values which has 
been built up over 2,500 years. Aesthetic values may be more elusive 
than ghosts and more full of disillusion than love, but we know in 
our hearts that they exist and that they do not consist in mere recogni- 
tion. We know that certain minds can create an order in the chaos 
of appearances which other minds can contemplate with delight. We 
know that certain eyes can see in nature shapes and colours to which 
our eyes were blind ; and can persuade us gradually to see them for 
ourselves. And we know that these revelations of the order and 
mystery of the universe cannot be made immediately understandable 
to the average man. 

Must we then hand over to those expert in the arts the same 
authority which we blindly place in the scientist ? God forbid. Our 
expert engineer is a true specialist : the more narrowly he concentrates 
on his problem the better the result will be. And we who profit by 
his labours do not try to understand the means by which he has 
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achieved his result. We do not need to because his special powers 
and perceptions have no general bearing on our lives. We are only 


. interested in the result: the aeroplane has taken off, the bridge has 


borne its load without collapsing. But a work of art is a concentration 
into an immediately apprehensible form of a general experience of life. 
We cannot appreciate the result without experiencing intuitively some 
of the thoughts, perceptions or emotions of which it is composed. 
Our aeroplane will fly even if we are unaware of the calculations which 
preceded its design ; but our work of art will not fly—will remain as 
dead and dumb as a stuffed fish—unless we can share some of the 
imaginative experience which went to its creation. ; 

This is not to say that we must have technical knowledge. Crafts- 
manship, mastery of technique—the middle process—is what art and 
engineering have in common ;. and the fact that fine craftsmanship 
can generate in craftsman and spectator a certain glow of excitement 
very similar to the emotion produced by a work of art, has led to 
much misleading speculation. Yet if art were concerned solely with 
the mastery of materials we should not value it as we do ; and in great 
art craftsmanship is forgotten. Michelangelo, we are told, was the 
most skilful carver of marble that had ever been known. He could 
hew out a statue more rapidly than the most powerful mason could 
hew out a block. But who thinks of Michelangelo’s craftsmanship ? 
Only specialists. If art were chiefly a matter of the middle process 
then the specialist might have the last word. But since its greatness 
lies in the apprehension through sense, spirit, mind, imagination—all 
these inseparable faculties at their moment of closest synthesis—then 
art must be the concern of every man who has the faith to believe in it. 


The faith to believe in it. Unfortunately the modern world does 
not encourage a belief in art. The sum. total of faith in the human 
mind is probably fairly constant, but it attaches itself to different ideas 
or manifestations at different periods. The Bones of the Saints, the 
Rights of Man, Dialectical Materialism, Psycho-analysis—all these 
have been the means of precipitating a quantity of faith which is always 
in solution. People probably believe as much nonsense today as they 
did in the Middle Ages. But we demand of our precipitant that it 
should look as if it could be proved. People would have believed 
in art during the last fifty years if its effects could have been stated 
in an immense table of figures or a very complicated graph: they 
would not have checked the figures or understood the graph, but the 
existence of these credible symbols would have sustained their faith. 
And many good and serious-minded people would believe in art 
today if it could be shown to contribute to the improvement of social 
conditions. But art, like love and play and religion, is one of those 
VOL. 161—NO. 965 cc 
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activities which exist for their own sakes, and is constantly evading the 
reformer. And for this reason it provokes a certain amount of resent- 
ment in those who are unable to feel its effects, a resentment analogous 
to that felt against wealth but in some respects more intense, since 
the poor man may always hope to take some of the rich man’s money 
away from him, but the insensitive man cannot hope to enrich himself 
with someone else’s sensibility. Moreover, there is a disturbing, a 
revolutionary quality about a true work of art which seems to penetrate 
the thickest skin and agitate the most callous nerves. Those of us 
who have had to accompany great personages round exhibitions 
remember how their mood of apathetic resignation is broken by 
outbursts of angry disapproval when a really vital work of art catches 
their attention. A similar phenomenon is provided by those waves 
of popular indignation which are occasionally aroused by modern 
work, and find expression in newspapers which do not normally 
devote any space to the arts. People suddenly feel they are being 
‘had’ (sometimes they are). It is as if they all owned shares in an 
old-fashioned respectable company which never paid, and they didn’t 
complain of that, till suddenly it was found to be issuing a dividend 
in a currency they couldn’t use. This fraud is aggravated by the fact 
that a few people, and those often the least deserving, seem to find 
the new dividend negotiable. Of course the anger aroused by works 
of art is a tribute to their potency as sincere as the enormous prices 
paid for them by millionaires. Both are an admission that there are 
some experiences which the most determined, resourceful and other- 
wise successful men cannot achieve ; or at least can only achieve by 
the exercise of those faculties which, in most successful people, have 
become atrophied by disuse—by humility, passivity and belief. 

As people are unwilling to accept art for its own sake, they have 
sought theories which will reduce artistic values to those which are 
more easily recognised. They seize on doctrines which have been 
given a limited critical application by serious writers on art, and try 
to make them the basis of all judgment. Thus we get theories like 
the moralistic view of art in the nineteenth century, and the doctrine 
of functionalism in the present time, which satisfy those who have a 
craving for explanation but run counter to the experience of artistically 
‘sensitive persons. Art and morals are indeed most closely connected, 
but the morals of a work of art are to be found less in its ostensible 
subject than in its means of expression. A song may have pious words 
but a false and wicked tune; a picture may have an improving 
subject, but the shapes and colours, the very touch of the artist’s pencil, 
may be mean and morally revolting. These are truisms, but they were 
not always present in the mind of so great a critic as Ruskin, and were 
generally ignored by his contemporaries. The moralistic theory of art 
also suffered from the too crude interpretation of morality which it 
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accompanied, and this, perhaps, was what brought it finally into 
popular disfavour. People were no longer able to discriminate 
between good and bad in art by the application of moral standards, 
because they had ceased to know what was good and bad in morals. 
They had lost faith in everything except material values, values which 
could be measured. Hence the theory of functionalism which, taking 
its rise from one of several conflicting justifications of Gothic archi- 
tecture, began to be applied, with a kind of desperate simplicity, to 
all the visible arts. 

Functionalism is the aesthetic of materialism; and since the 
inadequacy of materialism has become apparent in social and economic 
theory, its influence has declined. But coming when it did, the 
doctrine had historic value. In the days before 1914 the idle rich, 
who then really did exist as a class, used to eat and drink too much for 
eleven months of the year, and then for one month they took what was 
known as a cure in order to remove adipose tissue and reduce curves. 
This cure was purely negative. It consisted simply of starving. Well, 
anyone who looks at old prints of nineteenth century interiors from 
1850 onwards will admit that art was in need of a cure. All the 
curves which for miles adorned the avenues of the Crystal Palace in 
marble statuary, bronze candelabra and colossal side boards, were 
flaccid and purposeless. They did not reflect a sense of geometric 
perfection as did the curves of the Renaissance ; nor were they the 
expression of exuberance like the curves of the Baroque. They were 
without vitality, because in fact the wealth which created them was 
drawn entirely from straight lines—from the interminable straight 
streets of midland towns, and the straight, grim factories of the north. 
By accepting the reality of this situation and by applying the cure of 
starvation, functionalism has perhaps been a health giving interval 
in the history of European building. But the lover of architecture 
may feel like Nebuchadnezzar in the Newdigate prize poem, 


Saying as he munched the unaccustomed food 
‘It may be wholesome, but it is not good.’ 


When a useful expedient is treated as a doctrine of absolute validity 
it becomes dangerous, for it seems to reduce the whole mystery of 
art to simple questions which can be answered with a little common 
sense ; and in this supports the worst illusion of democracy—that 
complex matters can be settled by rule of thumb, or snap decision, 
without any particular effort. 

Now, we all agree that if democracy is to survive people must 
make an effort. The electorate must give to the chief problems which _ 
their representatives have to decide almost as much thought as they 
do to horse-racing and football pools. These problems are sometimes 
of great complexity, but ultimately most of them depend on quite 
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simple questions of principle, and are capable of far more comprehen- 
sible statement than they receive ; and when the Government makes 
no attempt to put them into comprehensible form people fall victims 
to the false simplifications of the press. A few slogans in words 
short enough to fit into a headline and a few generalities which 
allow of variable interpretation take the place of solid information ; 
and readers become intolerant of any matter which makes more 
than a very little demand on their attention. What is true of 
politics is equally true of the arts; but of course the public is 
infinitely less well informed about art than about politics. There 
are fewer sources of information which are both reliable and com- 
prehensible ; and critical or historical writings are only a background 
to direct experience of the works themselves. This informed experi- 
ence requires effort, and unless some such effort has been made people 
have no more right to an opinion on art than they would have to an 
opinion on foreign affairs if they had never read a newspaper or opened 
an atlas. The old catchword of democracy, that rights and duties 


are complementary, is toc vague and negative, and is generally inter- | 


preted.as the right to abuse a picture in a public collection if you have 
paid a fraction of a farthing a year towards the upkeep of the gallery. 
For rights and duties we must substitute rewards and efforts—which 
are not, alas, complementary in everyday life and are not always 
commensurate in the understanding of art ; but which cannot exist 
without one another. 

This is the only basis for popularisation. We must not try to 
persuade people that art is a ripe plum ready to drop into their mouths, 
but that art offers such rewards as justify strenuous, individual efforts. 
No doubt it will be necessary to tempt people with scraps, but they 
must not be spoon fed or they will never learn to feed themselves, and 
will soon become too lazy even to open their mouths. It goes without 
saying that they must not have art stuffed down their throats. This 
was a common practice in the last century, arising partly out of the 
middle classes’ genuine desire for self-improvement, and partly out 
of the Germanic influence of the Prince Consort. It was a mistaken 
practice, and apt to lead, in England above all, to repugnance and 
rebellion ; but perhaps it was less disastrous than the modern practice 
of asking people what they like. Market research, Listener research, 
and all the other means of measuring mass desires (we are back 
to measurement again), these are instructions in the destruction 
of civilisation as potent as the flying bomb and the tank. For to 
ask people what they want is to appeal to their experience, and few 
people can remember or analyse their experiences, or draw any 
inferences from them. The science of advertisement recognises this 
fact. The advertiser’s whole aim is to prevent the critical spirit which 
arises from compared experiences. He appeals to the most primitive 
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instincts—fear and lust—or he tries to induce automatic action by 
means of repetition: and the final justification of his method is the 
success it has achieved when extended from commerce to politics. 
Now if you can make people buy a particular soap by making them 
afraid of smelling, or if you can make them buy a beverage by telling 
them that they starve at night, when thousands of years of experience 
has proved that they don’t—if in fact you cannot appeal to their 
experience on such simple matters as the quality of a soap or the efficacy 
of a beverage, you certainly cannot appeal to them on such a complex 
matter as taste. Their answers will follow a line of least resistance 
or be dictated by some irrelevant social convention. All things being 
equal, the majority of people probably have a slight bias in favour of 
what is bad in art, that is to say in favour of the immediate, the 
obvious, the commonplace; but this inclination is not so strong as 
to make them rise in protest if they are given what is good. The 
posters issued by the L.P.T.B. and Shell Mex were in many ways the 
most vigorous and enlightened art movement of the ‘thirties, and 
relatively few people protested against them. It is true that posters 
with less value as works of art would have been more effective as 
advertising. Only very grand and secure companies can afford the 
luxury of well-designed and original posters in what is known as 
prestige advertising, but is probably no more than an altruistic whim 
of the directors. In competitive advertising—soap, soup, cigarettes, 
etc.—a much cruder attack is necessary. If, however, we decide that 
some check on free competition is not incompatible with democracy, 
and in consequence more undertakings gradually pass under the control 
of the state or of large corporations, then those bodies will have a 
real responsibility to provide good design whether it is wanted or not. 
How far such control or, as The Times would prefer to say, guidance 
of public taste, may be reckoned democratic is open to argument : 
the word has been made to cover more curious things than that. 
We may now ask the question, ‘ Supposing all this were done, 
would a majority of people derive any real satisfaction from art ?’ 
The answer is certainly ‘No.’ However widely art is distributed, 
however tactfully shown and intelligently explained, it will still appeal 
only to a small minority. This need not dismay us if we cease to 
think in terms of crude quantity and statistics, if we recognise, as few 
people do, the difference between thousands and millions. If we say 
that at the very best 1 per cent. of the population might be enabled 
to enjoy art, it sounds pessimistic. But put it the other way round : 
in fifty districts of Great Britain an average of 10,000 people enjoy 
works of art. That doesn’t sound too bad. That is worth striving 
for. That would seem to justify all the money and trouble expended 
on this peculiar form of human activity. Yet it remains only 1 per 
cent. of the whole population. 
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The fact is that’art must remain what it always has been—an 
outstanding example of the rule of the many by the few. In this 
sense it is incurably aristocratic ; but this does not mean that it is 
the prerogative of a social class or of wealth. In this country the 
governing classes and the rich have shown themselves poor patrons 
of art for the last hundred years. You can count on the fingers of one 
hand the rich men who have done anything for the art of painting ; 
and as for the upper classes, it has been well said of the late Lord 
Duveen that he had got the better of every art dealer in the world 
except that great syndicate of art’dealers, the House of Lords. 

The appreciation of art requires only one prerogative—a little 
leisure. And leisure, for good or ill, seems to be one of the few things 
which neo-technic civilisation is likely to produce. A democratic 
appreciation of art is not appreciation by the niajority, but apprecia- 
tion so distributed that in every part of society the few people who 
are capable of this form of spiritual activity can pursue it without 
the sense of loneliness and starvation. In each social unit—the factory, 
the village, the office—there should be a few people who believe, and 
whose belief is strong enough to influence the apathetic. And these 
believers must be able to justify their faith through the presence of 
works. 

In the machine age works of art may be of two kinds ; those which 
show decent and orderly design, proportion, respect for materials— 
in short, the qualities of good workmanship ; and those which nourish 
the imagination, works of art in the narrowest sense. ‘The former will, 
for the most part, be objects of daily use ; the latter will be looked at 
in special moments of leisure, and will be quite useless except that, in 
Ruskin’s words, they minister to man’s mental health and pleasure. 

Inevitably we have come back to the old distinction between applied 
art and fine art, a distinction recently discredited and fundamentally 
illogical, but at this moment worth recalling. When frousty old 
museums and the private collections of the rich are swept away in 


"the spring cleaning of social reform, there is a danger that an essential 


part of art will be swept out too. It is the old story of throwing out 
the baby with the bath water, with the difference that after this 
sanitary episode has taken place we shall be asked to seek consolation 
in the clean, functional lines of the empty bath. There is some- 
thing barren and exclusive about good modern design which is chilling 
toart. Art must be slightly septic. There are few sights more grateful 
to the eye than the interior of an old-fashioned pub, with swelling 
mahogany bar, cut-glass screens and panels, red plush, and_ those 
admirable brewer’s signs done in the technique which museum curators 
call verre eglomisé and the old writers on art used to call ‘ backside art 
on crystal.’ Who would willingly exchange this richly encrusted 
vulgarity for the plain walls and good taste of the pub reformed ? 
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Yet to the average pubgoer art means some such disastrous puri- 
fication, and he instinctively resists it. ' Even that derided institution, 
the old-fashioned picture ‘gallery, where a few drops of dirty yellow 
light trickled down the beetroot coloured walls, and fell on the tops 
of large gold frames, did suggest that art was something mysterious. 
The physical effort required to see the pictures at all prepared one for 
the mental effort necessary to understand them ; and the very groping 
and peering involved gave the undaunted visitor a feeling of personal 
discovery. For the enjoyment of visual art is not, like music, a com- 
munal activity. Certain pictures, like certain poems, are so poignant 
that they become private property. ‘It is mine,’ we feel, as we 


_ stand in the National Gallery before Pollajuolo’s Appollo and Daphne 


or Rembrandt’s Woman Bathing and at that moment we are capable 
of a more intense understanding than is normally aroused by one 
of the great acknowledged masterpieces. If art is made too blatantly 
accessible this sense of intimacy will be lost. There is a point at which 
coloured reproductions, however accurate, cease to whet the appetite 
and begin to blunt sensibility, as anyone will agree who has. visited 
the collections of Van Goghs in Amsterdam. 

Prophets of reconstruction generally argue that art can only 
become popular if it is introduced into everyday life through objects 
of daily use. Well, no one will deny the need for a higher standard 
of design, but I do not believe that this is the way in which art will 
regain its former power. ‘There has never been a time when so much 
of the will to believe was going begging. In almost every one of us 
faith floats round like a seagull with nothing to alight on. Art can 
provide a focal point, a precipitant for our dissolved beliefs. But 
the art that can fulfil this high function cannot be the applied art of 
Staybrite steel and glass bricks. What, in all forms of religion, are 
the keys which unlock the spirit? Magic, ritual, allegory, love. 
And works of art have been revered, even in the most primitive times, 
precisely because men have felt that they contaned some of these 
mysterious properties. 
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‘Stilled Life 


BY HUGO CHARTERIS 


The remains of Cassino lay in the angle of three rocky hills. What 
had been a prosperous town now looked like a landslide come to 
rest. Here and there blast had failed in its smoothing work, and out 
of the rubble sprouted jagged relics of walls, or half-fallen folds of 
reinforced concrete, their sinews exposed and rusting. Day and 
night shells powdered the débris so that always a fog of fine dust 
hung about it, diffusing the sun into a white glare and blurring the 
outlines of the hills. The place stunk with the sweet significant 
stench of four months of unburied dead. 

Derelict Sherman tanks, some with their guns pointing at the sky, 
others with only their rear ends sticking into view, lay transfixed in 
the positions of their last futile efforts. Muddy duds with twisted 
noses lay all around, half buried. 

The fighting men, German and British, conformed to the atmo- 
sphere of desolation ; they remained invisible in the murk of cellars 


and crypts which served as strongpoints. The passage of time, 


ungraduated by incident, left no impression upon their minds : some- 
times they thought of the past, sometimes they looked forward, and 
sometimes they gazed at fantastic stalagmites of candle-wax, and were 
mesmerised by the gradual opacity of a downward sliding drip. 
Porters supplying them by night with food and mail, reminded them 
of the outside world, where people walked in the open and spoke 
in loud tones ; for when they had dumped their loads they would 
look with narrowed eyes through the glare of the candles and, seeing 
their friends, would forget to talk in whispers till they were hissed 
into apologetic silence. 

Most strongpoints had apertures through which to shoot and an 
embrasure, with a good field of view, through which to watch. By 
day, every sentry who looked out was conscious of invisible eyes lurking 
behind each shadow and hollow in the opposing mounds of rubble ; the 
landscape he had to watch was as desiccated and menacing as is the 
windowed-cage of a tarantula in the eyes of a child, at the zoo. The 
dust deprived everything of colour: even blood whenever it made 
its sudden vivid appearance soon became drossed like uncovered wet 
paint. Only at night was there some colour. Bright tracer would 
suddenly and silently thread its way overhead, and the first spot of 
light would dwindle before the vicious crackle of the bullets and the 
distant shudder of the Spandau made themselves heard. Sometimes 
rosy flares streaked up, and then, dawdling down, set the perspective 
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of ruins atremble in subaqueous light. And always, night and day, 
the pitch of projectiles released strange, brilliant reverberations of 
sound amongst the rocky hills. 

The sentry changed his weight from one foot to the other. It 
was the only noise that had come from the men of the platoon in a 
quarter of an hour. They sat or lay around the cellar floor as though 
they never expected anything to happen again. 

Ammonia, brought up by the porters the night before, failed to 
dominate the stench of death, which came chiefly from a shabby grey 
bundle jammed beneath a bulk of masonry in the corner. 

The sentry moved his head to one side, hearing a whisper which 
had thickened into a rushing crescendo. There was a wrenching 
explosion outside, followed by the patter and tinkle of debris, and 
the furrowing sigh of shrapnel. The sentry moved back opposite the 
embrasure and his eyes re-assumed their vizor of light. Visibility 
returned to normal as the heavier dust particles subsided. The high 
outlines of the three inimical hills emerged again, the tallest broken 
at its summit by the irregular acre of deep rubble, which was all that 
remained of the Monastery. 

The brilliant, clashing echoes of the shell-burst, amplified by the 
rocky ‘slopes, had chased each other into the distance. Silence re- 
turned. Silence and desolation in monochrome. The invisible sun 
at its height stewed the invisible men in their depths. 

The sentry looked at his watch and blinked sleepily—another 
bloody hour before he was relieved. He whistled Lili Marlene between 
his teeth and tapped time with the tabs of his boots. The porters 
would bring the mail up tonight. Would the particular hand- 
writing be handed over to him—with his name and number written 
on the envelope as large and as clear as in a child’s copy-book ? What 
would she think if she could see him now, his cracked lips parted in 
the least inflexion of a smile, and his eyes blinked twice, the second 
time so slowly that it seemed as if his eyelids moved over a sticky 
surface. The brave notes of Lili Marlene faded from his lips but in 
his head whole armies were singing on the march—it was like the 
great surge of music at the end of a film, he thought. His conscious- 
ness became suffused and dizzy with the gallant rhythm and it got 
mixed up, in a dreamy way, with his girl serving at the counter of 
her shop, the ‘ cling’ of the door as the customer came in—it was 
himself, excited with the surprise he was going to give her. 

Suddenly a clatter dragged him painfully from the release which 
he had been allowing himself. Mechanically, his hand shot out and 
retrieved his automatic before it had come to rest ; mechanically, 
his eyes resumed their focus, momentarily those eyes seemed to be 
decoding what they saw and momentarily his hand and its burden 
hung idle. Then all was movement and noise. In an instant his body 
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was trembling with the vibration of his spattering Tommy-gun—and 
the bullet cases came cascading and bouncing lightly down to his 
boots. 

His hunched body relaxed and he stopped firing. Even before 
the dust had cleared his mind was set at ease by the sound of moans. 
His Platoon Commander was beside him now excitedly fiddling with 
the magazine of his automatic to make sure it was secure. 

‘ What is it? What are you firing at?’ he gabbled. ‘ 

‘ Look,’ said the sentry, as the dust round the embrasure cleared. 
Fifty yards away a German was dragging himself by his hands towards 
a mortar-bomb crater which, could he have reached it, would only 
have given him cover for his head and shoulders. In the same way 
a landed fish flaps in the direction of a puddle. 

It seemed as if his whole body, below the hips, were stuffed. He 
had clawed forward about a yard when his head fell forward on to 
the rubble and he lay still, breathing heavily, with his grey-blue face 
turned towards the embrasure, and his meaningless, horrified gaze 
wandering over objects close at hand. 

The platoon had taken up its alarm positions. The sentry and 
the officer remained at the embrasure sharing the vizor of light. 
Other apertures had been unbricked and occasional excited remarks 
came from the penumbra of the cellar. 

‘ There doesn’t seem to be any more of them.’ 

‘Don’t you be so bloody sure.’ 

‘Yon was a fly bastard, Tam.’ 

‘He must have been disguised as a brick to come that far.’ 

‘ Ai, a fly bastard was yon.’ 

The fly bastard was moaning again and his hands were moving 
aimlessly. Beside his shattered legs lay the Spandau and belt of 
ammunition he had been carrying with him—they lay together, the 
spiky black necklace of bullets and the gun, an impassive and irrele- 
vant group that strangely enough seemed to have nothing to do with 


‘ What’s that sticking out from behind that tank ?’ 

‘ That’s no’ a Jerry—that’s always been there—maybe it’s a dead 
*yin or a greatcoat.’ 

‘Look now, Tam!’ 

Two hundred yards away a Red Cross Flag sprouted mysteriously 
from a rubble heap. It looked gay and new in its desolate setting. 
It remained upright and alone for a few seconds before the bearer 
stepped into view.. He was followed by a stretcher team ; all three 
wore arm-bands, white with red crosses. They seemed in no hurry. 
As they picked their way carefully across the rubble, the man who 
carried the flag looked furtively from side to side, but the manner of 
the stretcher-bearers gave an impression of apathy. When the group 
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reached the wounded man, they gathered round his legs, The man 
with the flag rummaged in his haversack and handed some object 
to the stretcher-bearer. Then he looked round. 

‘He is looking for our position,’ said the Platoon Cammander, 
quietly. 

It was a strange thought—that group of grey figures probably 
had a hundred watchers ; yet the man with the flag, looking round, 
could see nothing but vast heaps of rubble, with a thousand dark 
shadows on their surfaces, any of which might be the aperture of a 
strongpoint. 

To the platoon, the group looked naked, unnatural, out of their 
element—but fascinating because they were the men in grey, the 
enemy. 

The man with the flag looked down at the Spandau lying beside 
the stretcher which was just receiving the weight of the wounded man. 
It was evident he was not paying attention to the redoubled groans. 
He seemed to be measuring his distance from the remains of a wall, 
which ran diagonally towards his own position. He looked down 
again at the Spandau. 

‘Sight the Bren on that man with the flag,’ said the Platoon 
Commander, ‘ and if he touches the Spandau, fire.’ 

The stretcher-béarers raised their load and started to move awk- 
wardly back to the point from which they had emerged. 

The man with the flag knelt down beside the machine-gun and 
busied himself re-arranging and strapping up his haversack. Once 
he looked up and it seemed to the platoon as though he were looking 
uncertainly straight at them. His hands became still, as though 
deprived of impulse by the brain completely absorbed in its efforts 
to resolve a doubt. The stretcher-bearers had disappeared. 

The Platoon Commander watched the grey figure kneeling alone 
in that arena of desolation. Why, he thought, should the man be so 
anxious to salvage the weapon ?—Is he very ‘ green,’—does he parti- 
cularly want to please some superior—can he really believe that no 
one can see him? Engaged in these thoughts, in comparative safety, 
he felt at first an Olympian detachment, spiced a little with a sense 
of power. Then his mood changed. He became aware of the unusual 
expectant silence hovering round the solitary figure—of the grey 
amphitheatre of hills—of the cracked lips of the sentry beside him, 
parted in awe, of the grating of the Bren as the aim was adjusted in 
its embrasure to a slight movement of the target ; he became aware, 
in fact, of the vast audience, animate and inanimate, which was 
waiting, so quietly, to witness an unusually isolated and blatant 
killing. And then it was that the grey figure had looked up as though 
to come to a decision .. . 

A moment later the ruins were echoing the rapid, current explosions _ 
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of the Bren, magnifying them till the whole world seemed to be filled 
with sound, repeating them as though to emphasise their importance 
and relaying them to the distant hills, like an urgent message passed 
from mouth to mouth, till they died out in a far confused mutter and 
the great grey silence ebbed back to Cassino. 


The sentry’s eyes for a moment remained fixed, then he looked | 


at his watch—another half-hour to go. The platoon stood down. 
The Platoon Commander, who was very young, remained at the 
embrasure for a time, looking at the dreary landscape’s most recent 
addition—all tumbled together, a Spandau and a red-cross flag and 
a sprawl of grey. They would be very obvious for a day or two and 
at ‘ Stand-to’ next morning they would be among the first objects 
sifted from receding darkness by the expressionless eyes of the platoon. 
In time—after about a week—the dust and the heat would make 
them look more at home. 


The War Poetry of Edith Sitwell 


BY MAURICE BOWRA 


With the publication of Street Songs in 1942 and Green Song in 1944, 
Miss Edith Sitwell has not only won an almost unique place for herself 
among the poets of this war but abundantly fulfilled the highest hopes 
which her admirers have had of her. This great flowering of her 
genius is her reward for years of devoted and patient labour at her 
art. From her first beginnings she possessed an instinctive sense for 
the true essence of poetry and a sensibility so fine and delicate that 
it can detect all the subtle echoes and associations which float round 
the sounds of human speech. She set herself a hard task when she 
made up her mind to restore to English poetry the richness of texture 
which had been largely lost in the Edwardian and Georgian epochs. 
For this reason much of her early work was experimental. She 


experimented with rhythms, with the values of vowels and con- . 


sonants, with new kinds of imagery and with unaccustomed themes. 
Of this preparatory work, in many ways so brilliant and so fascinating, 
she is herself a stern critic. When she published her Collected Poems 
in 1930, she omitted many pieces that others would wish to be included. 
But she had her own good reasons. She was content only with her best 
work ; the rest was experimental and must be excluded. Yet even 
in this remarkable volume she had not found the full range of her 
gifts. Though The Sleeping Beauty showed of what enchanting fancy 
and haunting melody she was capable and Gold Coast Customs showed 
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what tragic power and prophetic fury were hers, it was not until the 
Second World War that she fused all her different gifts into a single 
kind of poetry and combined in noble harmony her delicate fancy, 
her uncommon visual sense, her tender sympathy, her heroic courage 
in the face of a shattered world and her deep religious trust in the 
ultimate goodness of life. 

In these two latest volumes Miss Sitwell has brought her technique 
to perfection. Her verse moves with unfailing ease and flexibility. 
She has so mastered its intricacies that it seems to respond without 
effort to any demands that her changing moods may make of it, to 
be equally effective in long, rolling lines or in the brief tune of a song. 
Her rhymes come so easily that we hardly notice them, though they 
make their essential contribution to the final, musical result. Her 
vocabulary, which looks so unpretentious, has been purified and 
polished by long, discriminating selection. When she permits herself 
an unusual word, such as ‘ pyromaniacs ’ or ‘ ombrelle,’ it comes with 
all the greater effect because of the simplicity of its surroundings. 
But the central triumph of this art is that Miss Sitwell has succeeded 
in her first aim of restoring its texture to poetry. Her work is first 
and always poetry and makes its chief appeal to the imagination 
through the ear and the inner eye. There is no padding, no hack- 
neyed phraseology, no attempt to cover imprecision of thought or 
feeling by vague, vast words, no lapse into unimaginative flatness or 
lifeless echoes from other poets. The subtly varying rhythms respond 
with exquisite tact to the movements of the poet’s sensibility. Each 
word is chosen with a keen appreciation of its sound-values. It would 
be pleasant to dilate on almost any verse in this poetry and to show 
what consummate skill has gone to its creation. An example, taken 
at random, must suffice : : 


And with them come gaps into listening darkness : 
The Gun-men, the molochs, the matadors, man-eaters, 
Hiding in islands of loneliness, each one 

Infections of hatred, and greed-plague, and fear. 


The half-concealed alliterations, the occasional monosyllables, like 
‘ gaps’ and ‘ fear,’ placed with so powerful an emphasis, the grating 
sound of such words as ‘ molochs ’ and ‘ greed-plague,’ the rise of the 
whole verse to a crisis of emotion, the imaginative precision with which 
the different powers of destruction are chosen and named, all these 
are the fruits of a technique so accomplished that it never asserts 
itself or attracts our attention. The result, clean and direct and 
powerful, shows no traces of its workshop and merely makes us feel 
how impressively and nobly Miss Sitwell writes. 

This perfected technique is used to convey experiences of tragic 
grandeur and intensity. Miss Sitwell is a seer, a prophetess. Just 
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as in Gold Coast Customs she denounced the hideous emptiness and 
bestiality of modern life, so now she sees with anguish and torment 
the devastation wrought by the war. Though the years have brought 


her patience and detachment, and though she no longer feels herself 


an active figure on the human stage, she responds with all the warmth 
of her compassionate heart to the carnage and desolation round her 
and shows what they mean to her, what wounds they have dealt to 
her and with what vision and courage she has sought an answer to 
the ugly questions which they raise. In Green Flows the River of Lethe-O 
she tells of the spiritual journey on which she has gone. Once she 
tried to stand apart from the empty frivolities of the world, but some- 
thing inside her took control and turned her to another road : 


I was Annihilation 

Yet white as the Dead Sea, white as the Cities of the Plains. 
For I listened to the noontide and my veins 

That threatened thunder and the heart of roses. 

I went the way I would— 

But long is the terrible Street of the Blood 

That had once seemed only part of the summer redness : 
It stretches for ever, and there is no turning 

But only fire, annihilation, burning. 


It is of this ‘ Street of the Blood ’ that Miss Sitwell now writes. Blood 
is her symbol for life, for ali that beats in the heart and flows in the 
veins, that stirs emotions and affections and brings men closer to one 
another from their separate solitudes. This blood, spilt so wantonly, 
becomes a symbol of all that happens to mankind in war, of the sacri- 
fices and the redemption, the penalties and the consolations which 
rise from the madness of mutual destruction. The seer who tried to 
stand outside life has been dragged inexorably into it and found 
herself forced to share in the common human lot. This experience 
has been an inestimable gain to her. Her natural sympathies have 
found a full scope for their exercise ; her creative gifts have been 
unified in a new strength and humanity and grandeur. 

While Miss Sitwell faces her own lot and losses with an uncom- 
plaining endurance, she is deeply outraged by the sufferings of others, 
especially of the young. In Serenade she shows with poignant insight 
the lot of the young lover who knows that his love is under sentence 
of death and can never be fulfilled. The horror of such a situation, 
in which every hope or pleasure is darkened by the imminence of 
destruction, comes out with strange magnificence in Miss Sitwell’s 
classical octosyllabics, with their ironical echoes of passionate Eliza- 
bethan love-songs and their conclusion that the only hope of happiness 
for such lovers is in the grave. The lover knows that his love-making 
is little more than a pretence because he can never fulfil his promises 
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or give himself up entirely to his beloved. His heart and mind must 
always be full of that death which hangs over him and distracts his 
thoughts : 

And so I love you till die— 

(Unfaithful I, the cannon’s mate) : 

Forgive my love of such brief span, 

But fickle is the flesh of man, 

And death’s cold puts the passion out. 


TP’ll woo you with a serenade— 

The wolfish howls the starving made ; 
And lies shall be your canopy 

To shield you from the freezing sky. 


Therefore the only offer that he can honestly make is 
Then die with me and be my love. 


Miss Sitwell picks up words from Marlowe’s The Passionate Shepherd 
to his Love and alters them to a new and terrible significance. Just as 
the world at war is an inverted, topsy-turvy counterpart of what it 
has once been, so the modern lover’s position is itself inverted. His 
only prospect is death, and he turns to the thought of it as once lovers 
turned to the thought of life. Miss Sitwell’s tenderness has been 
deeply wounded by the barbarities of war and finds its outlet in this 
tragic paradox. 

In Lullaby a similar spirit informs a vision of the levelled, devastated 
world that lies before modern children. To this Miss Sitwell gives 
a peculiar power by the myth which holds it together. She imagines 
that the world has returned to a state of primeval chaos. Its in- 
habitants are odious monsters. The bombing aeroplane has become 
a pterodactyl which lays steel eggs in the heart of mother-earth and 
then fouls its nest ; the mother, symbol of the old, lost tenderness 
and humanity, is dead, and her place is taken by the Babioun, whose 
very name, taken from Ben Jonson, suggests a monstrous, hideous ape, 
and who becomes a foster-mother to the orphan child and sings over 
it a sinister, blood-curdling lullaby.. The purport of this song is that 
the child can look for nothing in the future but a deadly, meaningless, 
hopeless uniformity, a world in which all distinctions have been 
obliterated and there is no pleasure in possession or in creation : 

Hear my ragged. lullaby, 

Fear not living, fear not chance ; 

All is equal—blindness, sight, 

There is no depth, there is no height ; 
Do, do. 


The poem reflects the mood of despair which many knew in the dark 
early years of the war when nothing seemed likely to survive the 
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universal destruction, and all the laborious constructions of civilisation 
looked as if they might perish in the night of blood. Miss Sitwell 
secures a specially poignant effect by using the form of a lullaby. 
The refrain of ‘Do, do’ which the Babioun sings over her foster- 
child recalls with ironical contrast such delicate lullabies as that of 
Miss Sitwell’s The Sleeping Beauty : 


Do, do, 

Princess, do, 

Like a tree that drips with gold you flow 
With beauty ripening very slow. 


The form which was so well suited to the atmosphere of an enchanted 
dream is transferred with powerful effect to a hideous nightmare. 
The irony of these two poems reflects the conflict which the war 
has created in Miss Sitwell. It is her challenge, her defiance to 
circumstances so malign that she cannot see an end to them, and yet 
she refuses to admit that they defeat her. It rises from her heroic 
attempt to understand a world which has apparently lost all order 
and reason, and it is characteristic of her that what awakes this mood 
is not her own plight but the plight of others. At times she passes 
beyond it to a more truly universal outlook, to an embracing, prophetic 
vision. In The Night before Great Babylon she gives her poetic account 


of a world on the edge of destruction. It begins with an evocation | 


of lovers who need nothing but each other and find in their mutual 
love a complete and satisfying universe. But a wind comes and brings 
rain. The woman feels safe in the protection of the man, but her 
trust is soon shown to be an illusion : 


But a wind came tall, 
The wind in his grey knight’s armour, 
The wind in his grey night armour— 
And the great gold Sun was slain. 
‘What is the wind that doth blow? 
It is cold, and begins to rain.’ 
‘Not only the rain falling.’ 


In this apparently simple poem, with its little story of lovers in Babylon 
and its compelling, evocative imagery, Miss Sitwell conveys the menace 
of coming doom as it strikes on the self-contained world of human 
affections. She attempts nothing grandiose or spectacular and relies 
for her main effect on the contrast between two perfectly chosen 
events, the young woman rapt in her love and the sudden burst of 
wind and rain with the unnamed horror that comes with them. The 
last line of the poem, so simple in its presentation and so rich in 
imaginative suggestion, catches the moment of transition from the old 
secure world to the new world of unforeseen horror. 
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The imagery of rain is developed with enormous power in Still 
Falls the Rain, which has claims to be the most profound and most 
moving poem yet written in English about the war. It was inspired 
by the air-raids of 1940, but it has nothing transitory or merely con- 
temporary about it. It is an intense, highly imaginative and tragic 
poem on the sufferings of man. The rain which falls in The Night 
before Great Babylon now realises all the fears that are there held of it . 
and becomes a real rain of destruction from the sky. Real and horrible 
though it is, it has a great metaphysical and symbolical significance. 
It is an example and a sign of the suffering which man inflicts upon 
himself, or rather which human depravity inflicts on the innocent 
human heart. The opening lines show that this new abomination is 
a kind of crucifixion : 

Still falls the Rain— 

Dark as the world of man, black as our loss— 
Blind as the nineteen hundred and forty nails 
Upon the Cross. 


The rain falls impartially on rich, on poor, on just and unjust. All 
are equal beneath it. It is like the blood which flows from the 
wounded side of the ‘ Starved Man,’ of the Christ who is in every man, 
and it comes from the wounds which mankind has dealt to itself : 


The last faint spark 

In the self-murdered heart, the wounds of the sad uncomprehend- 
ing dark, 

The wounds of the baited bear,— 

The blind and weeping bear whom the keepers beat 

On his helpless flesh . . . the tears of the hunted hare. 


Yet this suffering, so hideous and yet in some ways so inevitable and 
so deserved, is not hopeless or irretrievable. The falling blood is like 
the blood of Christ and brings redemption even to those who have 
inflicted the wounds. When the dawn comes, 


Then sounds the voice of One who like the heart of man 
Was once a child who among beasts has lain— 
* Still do I love, still shed my innocent light, my Blood for thee.’ 


So the destruction wrought by the air-raids is transformed into an 
example of man’s wickedness and punishment and redemption. He 
brings his own sufferings upon himself, but through them he may be > 
redeemed. So Miss Sitwell passes beyond the horror of the present 
moment to a vision of its significance in the spiritual history of man 
and through her compassion for him finds a ray of hope for his future. 
Miss Sitwell understands the war-stricken with more than an 
ordinary woman’s insight. In such a time there are many who feel 
that the struggle is too much for them and turn with longing to the 
VOL. '161—No. 965 DD 
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- who shares their sufferings :. in Street Song she speaks through the lips 
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thought of death. - Miss Sitwell knows what they think and enters 
so naturally into their minds that she seems almost to identify herself 
with them and to speak on their behalf. From the depths of her 
compassionate and imaginative soul she knows what this longing for 
death means and why men and women have it. In Spring she tells — 
how the lost and the hungry cry out to death as to a fellow outcast 
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of those who wish for death because it delivers them from the apes and 
tigers incarnate in man: is 


The holy night of conception, of rest, the consoling 
Darkness when all men are equal,—the wrong and the right 
And the rich and the poor are no longer separate nations,— 
They are brothers in night. 


But though she understands this longing not only with her head but 
with her heart, she does not ultimately share it or admit that it is 
right. In Spring the cry of the outcasts is answered by the call of the 
warm earth in spring to forget their misery ; in Street Song the longing - 
for peace and rest is resisted by the intellect or, as Miss Sitwell calls 
it, the Bone, which doubts the reality of these cries and asks if they are 
something else : ; 


Who knows if the sound was that of the dead light calling— 
Of Caesar rolling onward his heart, that stone, 
Or the burden of Atlas falling. 


It is possible that the cry is really from the depths of the human heart 
as some brutal tyranny pursues its relentless way ; but is no less 
possible that the present agony is some little understood process of 
change in the world. And when such a doubt is present, it is wiser 
to wait and do nothing. So too in One Day in Spring Miss Sitwell 
tells of a man whose wife is dead and who in his sense of irreparable 
loss believes that he has ceased to love her as he should or as he once 
did. For him too there is an answer. The love which he once had 
is not dead. It is born again with each year. In the end the forces 
of life triumph over those of death, and the most haunting and in- 
sistent doubts are dispelled by the warmth of the sun in the spring. 

This assertion of positive values in the face of corruption and 
destruction is fundamental to Miss Sitwell’s poetry and gives to it a 
special coherence and harmony. Against Lullaby and Serenade we must 
set such poems as Harvest and Holiday. We shall then see how Miss 
Sitwell passes through the harrowing doubts and despairs of war to 
a constructive outlook. This outlook is religious. Sometimes she 
uses the symbols of the Christian faith, in the Crucified whose wounds 
are on every human hand, in the Holy Ghost who speaks at night 
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‘in the whispering leaves,’ in the angels who sing through the earth. 
But behind this there is something that is not narrowly or specifically 
Christian, unless it be a kind of Christian pantheism. For Miss Sitwell 
the earth is more than the garment of God ; it is a manifestation of 


~ God himself. In the rebirth of natural forces and the comfort and 


strength which it brings to man she finds a real display of something 
unquestionably divine. Just as in her poetry she extends the signifi- 
cance of actual things and events by seeing in them a symbolical 
significance which reaches into vaster and less familiar spheres, so in 
her religious beliefs she sees in the physical world not only something 
powerful and life-giving in itself but the symbol of something else still 
more powerful and more life-giving. She does not distinguish between ° 
the importance of things in themselves and their importance symboli- 
cally, because for her this importance is one and the same. The 
physical world is separated from the spiritual by artificial barriers, and 
for some the distinction may be meaningless. With her acute and 
lively senses Miss Sitwell sees in the events of physical nature the 
manifestations of a spiritual power, and this is the inspiration of her 
faith and the object of her worship. 

An example of this outlook can be seen in Miss Sitwell’s treatment 
of light. Light is an ancient symbol for the dazzling radiance of God | 
and has many implications for the faithful. But the light of which 
they speak is usually the ‘ celestial light ’ which Milton summoned to 
irradiate his soul. For Miss Sitwell celestial and physical light are 
one ; the sun is a power both i in the physi¢al world and in the spirit. 
It is— 

The Sun whose body was spilt on our fields to bring us harvest, 
and it is also a divine power which resolves the discords of life and 
imparts an order to everything : 


to him, the heat of the earth 
And beat of the heart are one,— 
Born from the energy of the world, the love 
That keeps the Golden Ones in their place above, 
And hearts and blood of beasts even in motion. 


Just as in spring the sun revives decayed life and creates hope in men 
and women, so in the spirit something similar happens when ‘ the 
Intelligible Light ’ works its miraculous transformations and turns all 
to gold. And this identification of the physical with the spiritual is 
true not only to the intellect but to the heart. The warmth which we 
receive from the sun in spring, and the sudden burst of hopes and 
affections which it brings, are not purely physical sensations. In our 
complex natures body and soul are so intermixed that they cannot 
ultimately be distinguished, and what affects the one affects the other. 
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That is why in Holiday Miss Sitwell shows how the whole natural and 
human scene is transformed by the power of light : 


Beneath the flowering boughs of heaven 
The country roads are made of thickest gold ; 
They stretch beyond the world, and light like snow 
Falls where’ we go, the Intelligible Light 
Turns all to gold, the apple, the dust, the unripe wheat-ear. 


And this visible transformation is only part of a greater transformation 
which affects the human consciousness no less than the countryside. 
The same power brings men closer to one another, makes men and 
women fall in love, sanctifies the commonest human feelings, and 
banishes despair and doubt. This miraculous change can only be 
called divine, and that is why Miss Sitwell, true to her convictions, 
associates it with symbols of Christian belief, and shows how— 


the workless hands 
Where the needs of famine have grown the claws of the lion 
Bear now on their palms the wounds of the Crucified, 


or finds in so simple an act as the gift of a crumb to a starving bird 
a symbol of the breaking of the Body of Christ. 

The depth of these convictions gives a peculiar strength to such 
a poem as How Many Heavens. Starting from the words of John Donne 
that ‘ the Stancarest will needs have God not only to be in everything 
but to be everything,’ Miss Sitwell pursues her own line of thought and 
tells how her blood responds to the growing grass, as if it were the 
- display of a divine power. Then she tells how she finds God in the 
flame and the shadow, in the stone, the straw and the light, and comes 
to her exalted conclusion : 


He is the sea of ripeness, and the sweet apple’s emerald’s lore. 

So you, my flame of grass, my root of the world from which all Spring 
shall grow, 

O you, my hawthorn bough of the stars, now leaning now 

Through the day, for your flowers to kiss, my lips shall know 

He is the core of the heart of love, and He, beyond labouring seas, 
our ultimate shore. 


The divine power, which is revealed in natural things and through 
them restores the heart of man, is in the end love. That is why it 
is a source of healing and of strength, why it sustains men against their 
blackest misgivings and redeems them from their brutal faults. It is 
this love for which the poet prays in Invocation, though it may seem 
for the moment to be almost beyond her call : 


Now falls the night of the world : O Spirit moving upon the waters 
Your peace instil 
In the animal heat and splendour of the blood. 
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It is this which in Green Song blesses all things ‘in their poor earthy 
dress ’ and makes men conscious of their forgotten faiths and delights 
and duties. It is this which in An Old Woman brings comfort to a 
woman in her old age and makes her see that there is an easy answer 
to many questions which have troubled her and a consolation for the 
losses which have been hers. It is this which brings comfort to those 
who have lost their beauty, their youth, their children, their wives, 
to the haunted and the hunted, the misfits and the outcasts, the victims 
of social injustice and of pitiless carnage. Whatever wounds mankind ' 
may inflict upon itself, whatever it may suffer from decay and destitu- 
tion, it can in the end be healed by finding itself in harmony with the 
powers of nature and with the light and the love that inform them. 

This is Miss Sitwell’s answer to the dark questions raised by the 
war. Though in many of the poems she does not refer directly to it 
and even seems to have dismissed it from her thoughts, it is never 
really far from her. It raises the problems which she has to solve and 
it provides the bitter experience of suffering which makes her heart 
and mind so alert and so quick to understand the agonies of others. 
Her own conflict has been between the heart and the mind, between the 
blood and the bone. While her tender heart has drawn her into the 
storm of human afflictions and tossed her about in their chaos, her 
mind has wished to keep its distance and its detachment. In Heart 
and Mind she suggests that this conflict can never really be ended until 
the end of the world. Yet she herself has done much to resolve it. 
Her heart has forced her mind to take note of the sufferings of men 
and to widen its understanding until beyond the immediate horrors 
of the present it can see a not impossible future when human sympathies 
will revive and heal old wounds. It finds even in the destruction of 
life a means for its redemption. And she herself is perhaps conscious 
of such a solution. For in Song, after telling how she has lost her old 
world and found an empty substitute for it, she concludes : 


For withering my heart, that summer rose, 

Came another heart like a sun,— 

And it drank all the dew from the rose, my love, 
And the birds have forgotten their song 

That sounded all summer long, my dear— 

All the bright summer long.’ 


Her new heart, which has withered so much in her, and robbed her of 
her old songs, is none the less like a sun and gives its life and strength 
to her. 
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Art and Art History 


BY BENEDICT NICOLSON 


What can we maligned art-historians find to say in protest against the 
slanging we received at the hands of Mr. Clive Bell in the April 
number of the Cornuitt? Our honour demands that we take up 
the challenge, if only to avoid the further accusation of rolling on our 
backs and waving our paws in the air. I nominate myself counsel 
for the defence : but I do so with some trepidation, partly because 
I have always kept in touch with both camps—the camp that says 
‘ you can’t appreciate pictures until you know about them’ and the 
camp that says ‘ you can’t know about pictures until you appreciate 
them’; and partly because so much of what Mr. Bell says is fair 
and unanswerable. I should be among the first to join hands with 
him in condemning the collector who has a keener eye for the name 
of an illustrious painter on the frame than for the picture inside it. 
And how many of the thousands of people with ‘ good taste’ have 
ever actually enjoyed works of art? Among so-called ‘ experts,’ 
how many could honestly say they had never pretended to more 
knowledge than they possessed ? Ihave. A reputation as a magician 
among ignorant art-snobs can be acquired with very little intellectual 
equipment. It is only when one has become. bored by adulation or 


recognised as an expert among experts that a display of erudition © 


loses its appeal. We get let down by our black sheep. If only we art 
historians (‘ we experts ’ sounds too presumptuous) could be made to 
feel less self-important, if we could say to ourselves every morning 
before breakfast ‘ remember that one single page of Baudelaire’s “‘ art 
romantique ” is worth more than a hundred pages of style-criticism ’ 
—then perhaps our contribution to art studies might be regarded as 
modest but honourable. 

I shall try and describe what this contribution has been. But 
since discussions of this sort are apt to be rendered meaningless by 
confusion over the use of words, let me make clear at the outset how 
I distinguish between the two categories of art historian and art critic. 
Others may prefer not to recognise a distinction, or to regard the 
boundaries of one as imperceptibly merging into the other. We are 
not Germans and in our failure to produce an adequate terminology 
on this subject lies both our strength and our weakness. 

The function of the art historian is to decide, within the limits 
imposed by the available evidence, how a work of art comes to take 
one particular form rather than another. By available evidence I 
mean the combination of external evidence derived from archives, 
inscriptions, signatures and the records of contemporary and near- 
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contemporary historians, with internal evidence provided by the works 
of art themselves. In actual fact most art historians have not the 
inclination to sift or consult contemporary documents and are obliged 
to rely on archivists, palaeographers and other specialists to bulldoze 
in the world’s Public Record Offices. Their job is to relate the 
written to the visual evidence so as to produce as accurate an account 
as possible of what took place in a given time and place. To do this 
they are required to define not only the artist’s personality and his 
intellectual and emotional background but also the social and economic 
conditions of his time and sphere of activity. Undoubtedly too much 
attention has been paid during the past fifty years to the purely 
formalistic aspect of an artist’s work at the expense of other equally 
important aspects, but now that psychology and sociology have 
advanced beyond experimental stages, the art historian is beginning 
to embrace these new Sciences. 

The function of the art critic is to interpret works of art so that 


‘they may assume some special significance for the critic’s own gener- 


ation. His interpretation will range from a prosaic analysis of the 
formal structure of a picture to a poetical evocation of what he con- 
siders its spiritual message. When an art critic defines the nature 
of a contemporary picture, he may be faithfully recording the artist’s 
own sensations when he painted it, since the artist is subject to the 


. same Zeitgeist ; but when the art critic turns his attention to works of 


art of the past, he inevitably attributes to artists aims and sensations of 
which the artists themselves were personally unaware. Gabo and 
Herbert Read seem to be in, agreement over constructivism. But 
supposing Leonardo da Vinci were to be confronted by Pater’s descrip- 
tion of the Mona Lisa, he might be led to assume it referred to another 
picture of the same name. And who would be surprised if the negro 
sculptor from the Gold Coast, chancing by some freak of circumstance 
on Roger Fry’s eulogy of his fetish mask, were to goggle in horrified 
silence on discovering that he was endowed with ‘ intense and vivid 
plastic sensibility ?’ Gem-like flames were the invention of the late 
nineteenth century, significant form of the early twentieth. Then 
came social Realism, and soon someone will come along with another 
theory which in turn will be succeeded by others. The really great 
artists are capable of being reinterpreted for the benefit of each 
generation—Michelangelo and Rembrandt do not diminish in 
stature—but the survival of lesser artists depends on the ingenuity 
of the art critic to reinterpret their works in the light of the new theory. 

A still-life of pots and pans reputed to be by Chardin turns up 
at a sale exhibition. The art historians try and decide from its style, 
technique, quality and animating spirit whether it is in fact by Chardin, 
and if so to which stage of his development it can be assigned. They 
then proceed to analyse its subject-matter, pointing out that the 
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simplicity of the pots, the roughness of the clay pipe lying on the 
edge of the table, the string of beads hanging from a rusty nail reveal 
the influence of Zurbaran or Mathieu le Nain or whoever it is, as 
well as the social level from which the artist comes. ‘ The goblets 
of a Fragonard seem gaudy in comparison’ they may say as a state- 
ment of historical fact, not wishing to imply a criticism of value. 
(It is to be observed that the social realist might use the same words, 
implying a criticism of value, as a means of reinterpreting Chardin 
to the 1930’s, though how such a statement is supposed to prove the 
superiority of Chardin over Fragonard, I have never understood.) 
The art critic on the other hand considers what significance the picture 
has for the public visiting the exhibition. If he happens to live in 
the early twentieth century he will say ‘ notice how the pots in this 
picture are abstracted to resemble mere cylinders, and how the graceful 
sweep of the pipe-stem carries on the curve of the elipse ’ and so on. 

Clearly, these two professions demand different qualities of mind. 
Just as the palaeographer and iconographer can get on comfortably 
with no aesthetic sensibility, so the art historian can say all he has to 
say without a literary style, and the sensitive critic can always find 
interesting things to say about a picture without having to bother 
when or by whom it was painted. Mr. R. H. Wilenski many years 
ago even went so far as to maintain that there should be no over- 
lapping between one profession and another, so dissimilar are the 
methods and purpose of each. Moreover, he further limited the 
scope of the art historian by insisting that it was quite sufficient for 
one man, for instance, to concern himself only with the chemical 
ingredients in the paint used by Titian; and when after years of 


‘study he had exhausted the possibilities of this subject he might then 


proceed to an examination of the paint used by Rubens—but on no 
account allow himself to become involved in some other aspect of 
Titian’s art; and if he was dilettante enough also to enjoy looking 
at pictures he might take a holiday on Sundays and visit the National 
Gallery. Our profession has come to demand so much living-space 
in adjoining professions that some such division of labour may become 
necessary. The need for psychologists and chemists is already as 
great as the need for style critics. However, the most notable con- 
tributions to art history are made not by specialists in one branch of 
the subject but by scholars who have learnt to select what facts they 
require from a mass of irrelevant material and to draw conclusions 
from those facts. Without the assistance of many now forgotten 
students of the development of style, Wéfflin could never have written 
his ‘ Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe,’ yet without that book we 
would not understand as clearly as we do the successive cycles of what 
he calls ‘ imaginative beholding.’ I do not even wish to suggest that 
the two professions cannot be practised by one man. Indeed one can 
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seldom say that anyone who devotes his life to the subject of art 
exclusively follows one or the other. W6fflin, it is true, was no art 
critic ; but one has only to point to Roberto Longhi and to the 
late Roger Fry to find two men standing at the summit of both 
professions. 

If it is the art historian’s purpose, then, to decide how a given 
work of art comes to take the form that it does, his first task will be 
to discover who painted or carved it, at any rate as far as works of art 
since the thirteenth century are concerned. Some people who 
dabble in the attribution game seem to imagine that it is merely a 
more complicated form of the jig-saw puzzle. The time is long since 
past, they will argue, when one had to travel to the ends of the earth 
in search of pictures and try to memorise them. There they all are, 
on the table in front of one, conveniently reproduced in black and 
white photographs. Once in a while these people will hit on a solu- 
tion to a problem that has perplexed abler and more conscientious 
minds than theirs for generations : more often they lead the study of 
stylistic development into disrepute. However, the serious student 
of style realises there is more to it than mere juggling with photographs. 
The pictures have to be examined in the original even if it entails 
travelling to San Francisco or Leningrad. It is useless to apply to a 
picture every scientific test that Morelli ever thought of without 
first taking into account the spirit that animates it. The art historian 
has to decide if he considers the quality of the picture good or bad 
enough to be included in an artist’s work, or whether it is partly by 
him and partly by some apprentice in his workshop. Nor is it 
sufficient merely to decide that a certain painter is responsible for 
certain pictures: they must be set in their correct chronological 
sequence, beginning it may be with the hesitating plagiarism of the 
pupil and ending with the child-like extravagance of old age—not 
too difficult in the case of artists who obligingly date their pictures but 
fraught with danger in the case of those numerous artistic personalities 
of whom no documentary evidence worth having remains. 

These are a sample of the most elementary problems that beset 
the student of style. It is hardly to be wondered at that the frames 
are constantly changing their labels, although a measure of agreement 
is slowly being reached in a number of doubtful cases. Mr. Bell — 
complains that if mistakes can be made by experts in attributing 
pictures to living painters, why are not mistakes to be expected equally 
in attributions to painters of the past? Paradoxically enough, we 
should be able to detect slight differences of style and quality in periods 
of relative stability like the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries more 
confidently than in a chaotic period like the present. All the same, 
the general public are unlikely to be persuaded of the correctness 
of an attribution just because controversy has died down. Even if 
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among themselves art historians are satisfied that some problem has 
been finally settled, it would be gratifying to be able to point toa 
piece of paper and say ‘ look, you see I was right all along.’ Fortun- 
ately there are times when a document or an X-ray photograph or 
a signature on a picture brought to light by cleaning will confirm 
the speculations of the ‘ expert.’ The identification of the so-called 
‘ Master of the Death of the Virgin’ with Joos van Cleve, the un- 
earthing of Giovanni di Francesco and Bartolommeo di Giovanni— 
these are the rewards of our labours. Readers of the Burlington 
Magazine may remember the recent case of a picture in the Cook 
Collection which had been attributed to Mansueti and was sub- 
sequently proved by a half-effaced signature to be the work of his 
hand. Longhi’s contention that the Pala Strozzi in the National 
Gallery was the work of two artists was subsequently confirmed by 
X-ray photographs.! 

Now that works of art are gradually passing out at. private into 
public collections, what with frequent exhibitions, first-rate photo- 
graphy and facilities for quick travel—if this is not true of 1945 
it will be of 1955—the labels on the frames do not need to be so 
frequently changed. The situation is quite the opposite. So good 
are we getting at the attribution game that, at least so far as mediocre 
artists are concerned, there does not seem much to be gained by 
going on playing it. The portentous excuse that the attention paid 
to unimportant artists may clarify our view of the Great Masters was 
true until ‘recently, but will not remain so long. Already a number of 
Germanically thorough historians on both sides of the Atlantic, 
seeing the sands running out, are wasting their sweetness on the desert 
air of hairsplitting. Not content with relegating the remoter followers 
of Pacino di Bonaguida to the non-committal limbo of ‘ scuola,’ 
every messy little artistic personality has to be segregated, pigeon- 
holed and paraded through expensive periodicals. I once knew a 
man whose ambition it was to absorb all that had ever been written 
on every Italian picture from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, 
like knowing all about wine except the taste. These people would 
. be better employed investigating early Christian iconography or the 

social implications in mannerism or the political activities of the 
’ Caravaggiesques or literary influences in the visual arts or the hundreds 
of other important questions that wait for an answer. And if the 


1 The ‘ Master of the Death of the Virgin’ was a perfectly consistent personality 
about whom nothing was known except his pictures, until his real name was discovered 
in documents. Giovanni di Francesco and Bartolommeo di Giovanni used to be 
known as the ‘ Master of the Carrand Triptych ’ and ‘ Alunno di Domenico’ respec- 
tively until their names turned up in documents. The Cook Mansueti was ee. 
signed by, Antonello but on sone, some of the tt was removed to reveal antag 
Mansueti’s name. Longhi ascribed the Pala Strozzi to Costa plus? Pel 
Munari: it is in fact by Costa plus Francesco Maineri. 
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‘temptation to play the attribution game proves too powerful, let 
them at least concentrate on artists that matter. 

There’s the rub. The trouble is that it is easier to attribute 
pictures to mediocre than to good artists. The great masters refuse 
to follow a consistent development. They branch out into experi- 
ments that prove unfruitful and have to retire to prepared positions ; 
they refuse to oblige the historian by being either competent or 
plodding ; their imagination leads them at times into vulgarity, © 
at times to a new way of seeing the world. ‘The expert’s relation 
to genius,’ says Max Friedlander, the leading historian of Nether- 
landish painting, ‘ is that of the faithful disciple, to talent that of the 
cunning detective.’ For this reason there is not much chance of the 
Baldovinetti profile portrait in the National Gallery (it may be to 
this picture that Mr. Clive Bell refers) ever again changing its label ; 
on the other hand we are hardly any nearer to elucidating the enigma 
of Giorgione than we were when Berenson first set to work on him. 

Still the pertinent question remains: why take all this trouble 
since the object is to enjoy pictures, not to dissect them? There 
may be several answers. Some are driven to a disinterested search 
for the truth about this aspect of the past, just as historians recording 
other forms of human activity believe they will light one day on some 
truth. They learn to appreciate how art reflects the rise and fall 
of civilisations, and in what way naturalistic and stylised forms are a 
manifestation of the prevailing attitude of mind of an epoch. (I do 
not know why Mr. Clive Bell should accuse us of maintaining that 
abstract forms always precede naturalistic forms. On the Meissonier- 
Picasso analogy, I suppose the time is not far distant when art historians 
will pronounce Carolingian ivories earlier in date than Augustan 
portrait busts, or Coptic frescoes earlier than Ptolomaic statues. And 
perhaps someone in the far future will assume that no artist before 
Delacroix could have been responsible for the bisons at Les Eyzies.) 
There is a great value in knowing when and by whom, if possible, 
works of art were produced, not so that the dealers should know how 
much to charge or the colléctors should learn off parrot-fashion the 
names of the best artists and buy their works, but because it deepens 
our understanding of the artist’s mentality and of his epoch 

My own experience is that what knowledge I possess does not 
appear to increase my capacity for enjoyment except in so far as 
it sustains my interest in works of art, brings me into contact with 
strange and fascinating personalities, and makes me look more 
methodically and unremittingly than I would otherwise have done. 
On some ‘ experts’ their knowledge seems to have a deleterious 
effect : they lose whatever sensibility they may once have possessed. 
For them it must be a saddening experience, something similar to the 
loss of youth, to witness the genuine enthusiasm of the ignorant. 
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Narcissus Bay 
BY DENTON WELCH 


One summer, when I was a child staying with my mother at Wei- 
hai-wei in China, I remember seeing four men and one woman coming 
down through the woods from the mountain. Two of the men had 
their hands tied behind their backs ; their chests were naked, and 
they had thick ropes round their necks. The other two held these 
ropes, which they made to curl and ripple as they drove their prisoners 
on. The woman walked behind. Her dusty black hair was torn 
down over her face and shoulders. Blood oozed from cuts on her 
scalp ; a patch of oiled paper had been stuck over one gash, and her 
lips were swollen and bruised. White cotton puffed out of the sharp 
tears all over her quilted clothes. She was crying and shaking her 
head exaggeratedly. In her hands she carried a thick stick broken 
in two. Where the bark had peeled off, I saw blood on the white, 
silky wood. 

I stood dumfounded, watching them pass out of the lemon-coloured 
light under the leaves into the biting sunshine. The woman, as she 
passed me, held out the broken stick in pantomime. She ran her 
cries together, making them into a sort of whining song. The two men 
holding the ropes jerked the necks of their victims, swore at them, 
spat on their yellow-brown backs. Then the little procession moved 
on down the rocky path to the town. 

I watched until they disappeared round a bend. My fascinated 
eyes came back to the cool leafy place where I was, and I could hardly 
believe what I had seen. I pictured it all to myself again, and the 
story was unfolded. I saw the men beating the woman -outside a 
thatched hut, close to a smouldering fire. She had exasperated them 
in some way and they both set on her. But her screams at last roused 
the village policemen, who came running to help her. They threw 
ropes round the necks of her attackers, and tied their hands behind 
their backs. 

Now they were all going down to the Court House in the town, 
where the woman would show the blood-stained stick and tell her 
story. She was nursing her tears—just as I had done myself—because 
she wanted the judge to be sorry for her. 

This all came very vividly tome. Perhaps the woman’s expressive 
dumb-show had made it easy for me to reconstruct the whole story. 

I thought again of the blood seen through her matted hair. It was 
the most barbarous sight I had yet seen and I held it to me with all 
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the violence of new possession. I could not have rid my mind of it 
if I had tried. 

Gradually the picture so overwhelmed me that I began to hate 
the glade where I had first seen the sight. I darted away, down 
towards the beach, and did not stop running till I felt the sand under 
my feet. 

On the beach I found two girls I knew, playing outside their 
bamboo-matting bathing hut. They were both older than I was, and 
they had rather dark down on their thick arms and legs and full, well- 
shaped lips. They treated their Belgian governess with the utmost 
harshness. 

Now, as I approached, they called out and said that they had 
decided to eat nothing for the whole day. They would touch no 
meat, no sweet, no wheat, no beet ; no fruit, no root ; no nut, no 
gut—— They rhymed until they had nothing but nonsense words 
left ; then, to fill a gap, I said, ‘ Where is your Mademoiselle ? ’ 

‘ Elle est grosse et grasse,’ chanted the elder girl, taking no notice 
of my question, pleased only to have an opportunity of abusing her 
governess. She repeated her sentence several times in a very loud 
voice and curved her hands in and out in imitation of the repulsive 
lines of Mademoiselle’s body. 

I knew then that their governess was quite near, though hidden. 
I guessed that they had driven her into retreat behind some rock, 
where she was knitting. They would go on insulting her until they 
were tired of the game. 

I wondered whether to tell the girls about my extraordinary 
experience or not. I really wanted to keep it to myself, but I had not 
the control. I wanted, too, to describe the horror to them and the 
unreal, magic atmosphere. 

I began to tell them about the ropes, the wounds, the blood, and the 
broken stick. They listened contemptuously, sometimes throwing 
out their arms and legs, or twitching their nostrils in disbelief. But 
I knew that I had stirred them. 

‘ What a liar!’ the younger one said when I had finished. She 
said it mildly, as if she’d known me to be one for a long time. 

‘ Which way did they go?’ the other asked with heavy sarcasm ; 
but her eyes were watching sharply. 

‘ Towards the town,’ I said. - 

And immediately they were away, over the sand and the rough 
tufted grass. They were running down the white road and Made- 
moiselle had risen up from behind her rock and was screaming to them 
to come back. 

‘Mary! Rosalie !’ she cried ; but they never turned their heads. 
Hopelessly she started to run after them. The town was forbidden 
and she did not know what she was going to say to their mother. 
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I watched her fatness jellying for a little ; then I turned away 
and searched for fan-shells along the beach. Once or twice I had 
found softest pink ones and ones of coral scarlet, but now I found 
nothing. I wondered whether to go home or to go on to the end of 
the bay and have tea with Adam Grant and his mother. 

I decided to visit Adam. I was still restless. My thoughts were 
seething and my body tingled. I would arrive a little early and 
perhaps a little dirty, but I hoped Mrs. Grant would not mind. 

I walked slowly over the wet sand, close to the waves ; but I soon 
reached the stone steps and the rock pools. I idled on the steps, 


leanirig on the iron rail and staring into the depths of the pools from §. 


above. At last I climbed up to the terrace and found Adam lying 
there in a wicker chair. He looked up and told me importantly that 
he wasn’t very well, he wasn’t allowed to bathe, and his mother .had 
pinned a flannel band round his stomach because she thought he had 
a chill there. 

This struck me as ridiculous and rather disgusting in hot weather, 
and I said, ‘ But what good will that do?’ 

‘ Of course it’s the thing to put on for a chill in your stomach,’ 
Adam replied pompously ; then he pretended to go on reading his 
book 


I stared at him. He was rather a fat boy with hair like coco-nut 
matting. I laughed to think of the flannel band round his stomach. 
Still he kept his eyes on his book ; but I smiled, knowing that I could 
make him drop his show of indifference. 

‘ To-day I saw two men with ropes round their necks, and a woman 
who’d been beaten all over,’ I said flatly, without any: colour, to give 
my words their greatest. effect. 

Adam’s head jerked up. 

‘Where? When did you see it.’ 

He seemed about to run out to look for the sight as the girls had 
done. 

‘ Oh, it was a long time ago, up on the edge of the wood,’ I said 
languidly. 

Adam poured out questions and I answered them with maddening 
slowness and vagueness. The story filled him with excitement, but 
at the end he remembered to say, ‘ How awful for two men to beat 
a woman like that!’ 

He was still showing horror at the brutality, when his mother called 
out in a boisterous sing-song voice, ‘ Tea’s ready !’ and we both got 
up to go into the cool shaded dining-room. 

There we found Mrs. Grant and another, younger boy, who, with 
his nurse, was also staying in the house. We sat down at the long 
narrow table and Mrs. Grant began to pour out. While Adam passed 
the bread and butter, I watched her. She was a soldier’s wife, and 
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I had the idea that she was very superstitious. Perhaps I exaggerated, 
but I imagined that her religion was made up of patent medicines, 
charms, and unmeaning rites—such as the pinning of the flannel round 
Adam’s stomach. I felt sorry for her—she was so very benighted 
and unaware of real things. 

The other boy was silent. He was nervous and puzzled because 
he believed nearly everything that was said to him. — 

I looked at the tea and saw that it was good ; pea-nut butter, 
brown bread, chocolate biscuits, and sponge cake. At first I was 
pleased ; then I began to feel out of sympathy with everyone, and 


- I longed to get away and be alone. 


We played in the garden after tea, hiding behind the huge holly- 
hocks, springing out at one another. 

Adam told the younger boy to eat one of the dead flower heads, 
then to drink some slimy green water in an earthenware crock. He 
shouted at him, ‘ If you sit on the lavatory seat too long a sword-fish 
will come up and bite you.’ 

I saw Derek’s face jump. He really believed it, and the thought 
was going to frighten him for ever. 

Adam followed up his success with other horror stories. 

‘ If you swim into a jelly-fish and it stings your face, it’ll blind you ; 
and if even a baby octopus gets hold of you it can suck the life out of 
you. A shark too can bite a leg off as easy as anything. Once they 
brought a man in with no arms or legs left.’ 

Derek put his arm across his mouth and bit the flesh. His eyes 
were terrified. He wanted someone to deny the stories, but I was too 
lazy and uninterested to do so, and his nurse was far away, gossiping 
to Mrs. Grant on the verandah. 

Adam made a lunge at him with a pole, and when he flinched, 
said, ‘What’s the matter? I was only pretending that I was 
harpooning a whale.’ . 

To get away from us Derek ran into one of the bathrooms and 
locked the door. Adam climbed up to the window and made terrible 
faces through the glass; then he said, ‘ You won’t sit on the seat, 
will you, because of that. sword-fish ? ’ 

At this Derek burst into tears and wailed so noisily that his nurse 
came and reprimanded us all, not sparing Derek. I could see his 
eyes still puzzled, terrified, longing to find protection somewhere. 
I turned away, ashamed for myself and ashamed for him. His nurse 
began to undress him for bed. I heard the bath-water splashing. 

Adam followed me out on to the rocks below the terrace. I dis- 
liked his stomach band, his fleshiness, his superstitious mother, and 
wished he would leave me. I wanted to be alone to watch the orange 
sun sink down into the sea. 

To get away from him I moved from rock to rock until I was on — 
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a level with the pools. Still Adam followed me. I remembered that} 


he was not supposed to bathe, and lying down on the edge of a pool 


I dipped my arm in and said, ‘ How lovely the water feels this™® 


evening !” 
‘But you know I’m not allowed to bathe,’ he said accusingly. 


‘ Aren’t you?’ And I rolled into the delicious water with my # 


shirt and shorts and sandals on. Ir beat about with my hands and 
shouted out my delight. 

Adam went stiff with envy and resentment, but I took no notice 
of his venomous remarks until I had played and splashed enough ; 
then I climbed ‘out and said, ‘ Lend me a lantern, I’m going home.’ 

It was not really dark enough for a lantern, but I wanted to carry 
a lighted one along the beach. 

Adam grudgingly found me his and I lit the candle ; then, after 


asking him to say good-bye to his mother for me, I set out along the 


ribbed sand. 

The oiled cotton of the lantern was painted with large scarlet and 
black characters. I danced and jumped about, making the light bob 
up and down and throw shadows like ghosts. Showers of drops fell 
from my soaking clothes. Far out in the bay the phosphorous was 
beginning to fringe the wavelets. 


The scene of the early afternoon came back to me with sudden’ 


violence. I saw again the woman and the four men winding down 
through the trees ; and for some reason my thoughts jumped to the 


shrine which I knew was on the mountain above them. My mother gy 


and I had once climbed up to it and eaten our picnic on the thymy 


grass in front. With my fingers I had picked out the little rock plants, @ 


like the flat round bottoms of artichokes. 

The walls of the shrine were covered with peeling vermilion plaster 
and under the black curling roof were gods with little plates of food 
set before them, and joss-sticks, and gold and silver paper money 
scattered everywhere. 


The clouds came down so low that they turned into veils of rainbow } 


mist when the sun shone through them. 

I thought of the utterly still, deserted place and I thought of the 
baked mud gods, all painted bright and gilded, gazing down, un- 
moving, caught in a trance, just watching everything, cies: up their 
fingers, flashing their eyes and teeth for ever. 
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Photographs of China by Cecil Beaton 
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Vv. DEAF-MUTE REFUGEE IN CHANGSHA HOSTEL. 
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IN THE MISSION HOSPITAL, CHENGTU. 


Vi. 


Vil. A CHINESE POET, DR. LIU CHIEN. 
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VUI. BESIDE THE ROAD, NINGTU. 


(These photographs by Cecil Beaton were taken for the 
Ministry of Information during his recent visit to the Far 
East and will appear in a forthcoming publication.) 
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Thomas Gray—II 


BY JOHN RUSSELL 


In the autumn:of 1761 Gray returned to Cambridge, sending before 
him twenty-eight packages of various kinds—two chests of books, a 
fire-grate, a sofa, two feather-beds, and a wash-stand among them. 
Gray’s fear of fire, and lingering memory of it, made him send special 
instructions : ‘I beg no fire may be made, nor anybody go flaunting 
in with a candle, for so many mats and so much packing will make it 


_very dangerous.’ Gray liked the great world, but liked it best at a 


distance, and he had hardly reached Cambridge before he wrote in 
good spirits to Mason : ‘ of all loves come to Cambridge out of hand, 
for here is Mr. Dillival and a charming set of glasses that sing like 


' nightingales, and we have concerts every other night ... and a 


whale in pickle just come from Ipswich.’ Gray’s letters from Cam- 
bridge are even more absorbing than those written in London, for 
beneath their extreme vivacity of surface one may glimpse often the 
tenderness and the constant white melancholy of his nature. His 
pleasure in music, for instance, became more private; apart from 
savouring such eccentric and equivocal instruments as the liricord, 
the musical glasses and Mr. Senhouse’s Acoustic Warming-Pan, he 
could himself play a little upon the clavier. Contemporary music 
pleased him very much—not only the work of such living Englishmen 
as Musgrave Heighington (who set Horace and Anacreon to music), 
but also, for instance, the keyboard music of C. P. E. Bach. This he 
found ‘ charming, and in the best Italian style’; for him it spoke 
‘not only music, but passion’; and in this way, in the summer of 
1763, he deceived his solitary days at Cambridge. His rooms were 


then in Pembroke College, whither he had removed from Peterhouse 


in 1756. He had no sympathy with most of the undergraduates, and 
none at all with the bucks. The wildness of these bucks was indeed 
most offensive to him ; as early as 1747 he noted that they ‘ are run 
mad ; they set women upon their heads in the streets at noonday, 
break open shops, game in the coffee-houses on Sundays, and in short 
act after my own heart.’ In later years his rooms served him for what 
would now be called an ivory tower, but would have been styled by 
him a toot ; such a one as he saw on a tour through Lancashire, ‘ a 
single hexagon watch-tower, fitted up in the taste of a modern toot 
with sash-windows and gilt frames, and a stucco cupola, and on the 
top a vast gilt eagle by Mr. Charteris, the present possessor.’ From 
VOL. 161—No,. 965 EE 
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his own simpler belvedere, Gray was able peaceably to scrutinise the 
whole range of human activity. New volumes of the Encyclopaedia 
would trickle across from France ; the true story of Howe’s expedition 
to the mouth of the Charente was discussed ; Walpole and others sent 
the news of Parliament; and from the streets below would come 
rumours of those academic disputes which reproduced, in little, the 
torment of the great world. Gray did not recommend Cambridge 
to others ; he would issue such warnings as that ‘ the women are few 


here, squeezy and formal, and little skilled in amusing themselves of - 


other people’ ; but he was not above taking a discreetly decisive part 
in its affairs. He professed himself ‘extremely unacquainted with the 
younger part of Cambridge’ ; but occasionally young men went out 
of their way to pay him homage. In 1757, for instance, Lord 
Harcourt, then aged twenty-one, eschewed the spring meeting at 
Newmarket in order to visit him. Gray, who had himself at that 
age been rather over-dressed, was none the less startled by the appari- 
tion ; for Lord Harcourt, ‘ came in a solitaire, great sleeves, jessamine- 
powder and a large bouquet of jonquils.’-—‘ A little too fine even for 
me, who love a little finery,’ he remarked. Laziness, which he had 
often called the presiding spirit of Cambridge, had never afflicted 
him ; and from the range of his reading one may guess something of 
the passionate curiosity which was his companion and chief distrac- 
tion. Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s excellent short Life lists the page-headings 
of his notebooks—‘ Navigatio, Deus, Persae, Superstitio, Geographia, 
Etymologia, Byzantium, Indulgentia, Educatio, Lacedaemon, Biblio- 
theca, Gothi, Cambri...’ Botany, genealogy, nephology, town- 


planning, heraldry, architecture, the empires of Athens, Carthage, | 


Byzantium and Rome—the toot lay open tothem all. In all this there 
is no semblance of, or longing for those perilous arétes of composition 
to which, not far off, another poet was clinging. Gray and Smart 
had little in common ; ‘ Smart,’ he wrote in 1747, ‘ must necessarily 
be abimé in a very short time. His debts daily increase. . . . Addison 
(his former tutor) wrote smartly to him last week ; but it has no 
.effect that signifies. Only I observe he takes hartshorn from morning 
to night lately. . . . All this, you see, must come to a jayl, or Bedlam, 
and that without any help, almost without pity.’ The dons, grotesque 
in their lives (‘ Dr. Long,’ he wrote of one ceremony, ‘ is to dance a 
saraband and hornpipe of his own invention without lifting either foot 
once from the ground’) were grotesque also in their deaths. The 
Master of Magdalene, for instance, expired of a looseness, ‘ with five 


’ fine mackerel (large and full of roe) in his belly.” Some again, were 


unaccountably slow in dying ; the Regius Professor of Civil Law, 
when fearfully dropsical, swallowed a boiled chicken and five quarts 
of small beer and cheerfully survived. Others died raving, or drunk ; 
in the summer of 1768 the professors of modern history at both 
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Cambridge and Oxford were removed in bizarre fashion. At Oxford 
Dr. Spence fell into his own pond, and being paralytic, was drowned. 
At Cambridge, Dr. Brockett died after a fall from his horse when 
drunk. Brockett and Gray had been rivals in 1762 for the chair of 
Modern History ; and Brockett was hardly below ground before the 
Duke of Grafton, as Chancellor of the University, offered Gray the 
succession. 

Gray had never made even formal obeisance to the University. 
It was an asylum, but in no sense an Alma Mater. His translation, 
however, ranked him among the comical old men who, lost like mice 
in an old cheese, lived on spiced ale and welsh rarebit and were, in 
his eyes, the most ridiculous of living creatures. It also required him, 
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. if only in acknowledgment, to write an Installation Ode. He had no 


pleasant memories of previous Installations ; ‘ everyone,’ he wrote in 
1749, ‘ was very gay and very busy in the morning, and very owlish 
and very tipsy at night.’ The previous Chancellor, too, had been a 
standing joke, referred to as ‘ that owl,’ or ‘ that fizzling old Duke.’ 
But Gray had a delicate sense of duty, and he set to work. (The 
composition of the ode was indeed the only stroke of work which he 
ever did, as Professor.) A casual caller was surprised to meet with 
Gray, declaiming the words ‘ Hence, avaunt; Tis holy ground’ 
from the top of his own staircase. It was rehearsed again and again ; 
the stalwart Handelians got the text by heart, and the music, according 
to Gray, was as good as the words. Cambridge was to be so full that 
Bishops would have to lodge with booksellers and foreign diplomatists 
‘to lie with Dr. Halifax, or in the stables.’ Of the ceremony itself, 
Gray has left no word ; but one may sufficiently picture the effect of 
the stately introduction, with its denunciation of ignorance, sloth, 
sedition and servitude ; the remembrance of Milton and Newton ; the 
teference to the lawns of Cambridge, and the ‘ brown o’er-arching 
groves’ beside willowy Camus ; and then, less happily perhaps, an 
allusion to earlier noble patrons of the University... For Gray, how- 
ever, the short quartetto may have been the true heart of the work. In 
this Mr. Norris, the Reverend Mr. Clarke, Mr. Reinholt and Miss 
Thomas discharged themselves as follows.: ‘ What is Grandeur?’ 
they cried. ‘What is Power?’ In approved numbers, borne up- 
wards upon Dr. Randal’s sturdy wings, they gave the answer ‘ Heavier 
toil, superior pain.’ Gray was then fifty-two, and had only two more 
years to live. He was to write no more poems, though he had before 
him perhaps the most violent emotional disturbance that he ever knew. 
One might suppose, in rifling the treasury of his letters or surveying 
the piled armoury of his notebooks, that Gray had had simply no 
time for poetry. He would in any case have been remarkable enough 
without it—possibly ‘the most learned man in Europe,’ certainly as 
good a letter-writer as any who has used English. Yet Gray, though 
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fascinating in isolation from his poems, is doubly so in relation to them. 
Their occlusive enamel is without crack or flaw, so that it is possible 
to regard them (the Elegy apart) as freak poems, cut off from normal 
emotional experience. The vast growling of Johnson supports this 
view ; but careful scrutiny of Gray’s life will show with what tender- 
ness and loyal affection he was able to endow the most incongruous 
relationship ; his poetry was written, indeed, not as a formal exercise 
but at the command of a singularly rich and impressionable nature ; 
to explore this, and its relation to the poems, must be the second part 
of any study of Gray. 


* 


Gray reverenced the idea of poetry, and never spared himself, for 
instance, when asked to scrutinise the interminable productions of his 
friend, the profuse and shallow-vaulting Mason. Sometimes, however, 
this gift of sympathy gave way before the nervous exasperation of 
reading bad poems ; and once, after grappling with a lengthy recueil 
of amateur verses, he felt bound to break out : ‘ What shall I say to 
Mr. Lowth, Mr. Ridley, Mr. Rolle, the reverend Mr. Brown, Seward, 
etc.? IfI say, Messieurs! This is not the thing ; write prose, write 
sermons, write nothing at all—they will disdain me and my: advice.’ 
With Mason, Gray kept usually to small practical points. Knowing 
perhaps that the egregious cleric would profit more by these than 
by more general admonitions, he kept up a steady jabbing: ‘ Sure- 
plan’d is a nasty stiff word’; ‘ This dread ground breaks my teeth’ ; 
or ‘The sacred Hares: you might as well say the sacred Hogs.’ 
Sometimes Mason was too bold: ‘I do not understand the image— 
how the snakes in copulation should heave their egg to the sky. You 
will say it is an old British fancy ; but then it must be made picturesque, 
and look almost as if it were true.’ Such close analysis, even when 
applied to much greater poets, never obscured for Gray the general, 
grander vistas of the art ; a discursus upon the mute e or the pseudo- 
rhythmus would be illumined by a fusée of praise and gratitude for 
the exquisite ear of Milton, the advising organ which allowed this 
poet ‘ to vary his powers, his measures, and his feet, which gives that 
enchanting air of freedom and wildness to his versification, un- 
confined by any rules but those which his own feeling and the nature 
of the subject demanded.’ For himself, he made no claims ; he freely 
stigmatised his poems as unequal, incorrect, the uneasy compound 
of long-separated bursts of activity—tail-less creatures, in short, hardly 
fit to be numbered in the bestiary of their time. (Mason, the most 
reliable of comedians, thought very differently of his own poems, 
and when these were published, Gray wrote: ‘ He has had infinite 
fits of affectation, as the hour approached, and is now gone into the 
country for a week, like a new-married couple ’.) 
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More especially, Gray forbore to speak importantly of inspiration. 
This element has recently been personified by Mr. Day Lewis as a 
royal, impulsive swan ; but to Gray it would seem to have taken a 
less accountable form, and one of which one might expect to find the 
analogue rather in his favourite Linnaeus than in Buffon. It seemed 
the shyest of familiars, the most readily discomfited ; often, too, it 
was weather-bound, stuck fast in the mysterious slack-water of the 
spirits which afflicted Gray. At happier times one expects almost to 
see its arrival noted in the calendars of natural events which the poet 
loved to keep,—chronicled, for instance, among those other agreeable 
incidents which would be briefly noted thus : swallow returns, acacia 
in full leaf, apricots blow’d, fieldfares arrive, stone-curlew whistles at 
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ge bitterns bump. Gray himself spoke shortly and plainly about 


a by no means pretend to inspiration, but yet I affirm that the 
cane in question is by no means voluntary. It is the result (I 
suppose) of a certain disposition of mind which does not depend on 
oneself, and which I have not felt this long time.’ 

Ten years later, when Gray was fifty-two, he wrote to Walpole 
that, so far from finishing, he meant to go on working until he was 
ninety. ‘ Whenever the humour takes me, I will write, because I 
like it, and because I like myself better when I do so. If I do not 
write much, it is because I cannot.’ Gray was in the highest degree 
a deliberate artist; it would seem almost as if, in defiance of 
chronology, his poems had been written with the maxim of Henry 
James in mind that ‘ Composition alone is positive beauty.’ Few 
poems, for instance, can have been more thoroughly, more thought- 
fully composed than The Bard. Its author acknowledged that within 
the space of a few lines of this poem he had gathered together motifs 
from paintings by Raphael and Parmeggiano, allusions to Dryden, 
Spenser, Milton, Cowley and Dante, and fragments from King John 
and 7ulius Caesar. His poems are, in fact, a reader’s paradise, a 
champaign in which every vista has its noble counterpart in the great 
landscapes of the Inferno or Paradise Lost. Gray made his world in 
microscopic form, doubting his powers of long endurance ; he had no 
power, as he put it, of Chiaro-Oscuro—each of his poems had, in all 
its lines, a uniform polish, a standard load ; he never attempted that 
alternation of strong and weak parts which he thought essential to 
the effect of long poems. His paradise was one from which women, 
he thought, would have to be excluded ; for 


I must say [he once wrote] (but this is sacred, and under the seal 
of confession) there is no woman that can take pleasure in this kind 
of composition. If parts only, and imagination and sensibility. were 
required, one might (I doubt not) find them in that sex full as easily 
as in our own : but there is a certain measure of learning necessary, 
and a long acquaintance with the good writers ancient and modern, 
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which by our injustice is denied to them. And without this they can 
only catch here and there a florid expression, or a musical rhyme, 
while the whole appears to them a wild obscure unedifying jungle. 


This was a bachelor’s Elysium, if not indeed a hermit’s ; for when 
Gray was not reading or writing, he loved best to travel, finding in land- 
scape an ideal beauty and variety, the symbols perhaps of those good 
qualities which he so rarely found in people ; he enjoyed, in short, 
a painter’s commerce with nature, and from habit or painful ex- 
perience preferred a world disgarnished of superfluous human meetings. 
Such meetings could not always be avoided, however, and as one 
coasts through the agreeable country of his mind, one comes from 


time to time upon dead roots and blasted trees, the bitter marks of - 


some early disappointment. Gray’s loathing for society, though in 
part constitutional, has in fact other sources. 

He had formed himself largely by reading. His family, an obscure 
and not happy one, could not launch him easily upon the world of 
which he had taught himself, in solitude, something of the multiple 
richness. Habituated in this way to antique modes of feeling, and 
taking the slant of his emotions from Homer or Vergil, Froissart or 
Marivaux, he professed indifference to the Eldorado banal so prized by 
other young men. To them, indeed, he strove to preserve a complete 
opacity of front ; but in letters to his school-friends this at once clears, 
revealing a singularly warm and vivacious nature: out from the 
crowded alleys of his mind, too, come tumbling countless literary 
motifs—recollections from Shakespeare and Homer, allusions to 
Congreve, Wycherley and Cibber (this last in French translation), 
and tags from the Conquest of Granada and an English adaptation of 
Andromaque. One early letter, in fact, dramatises this jostling of 
august models, picturing a quarrel among his books in which Aristotle, 
Madame de Sevigné, La Bruyére, Locke, Malebranche, Euclid, 
Henry More, Swift, Boileau and a Vade Mecum are set by the ears. 
The euphuism of these letters, so much deplored by elderly com- 
mentators, does not disguise the firm ties of emotion which bound the 
four friends. The letters to Walpole indeed betray to perfection the 
odd relation, the mixture of devotion and gall, which was so difficult 
for Gray to sustain. Once, anticipating the Turkish fantasy of the 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Gray wrote to Walpole lamenting their 
separation, declaring that whereas they had been ‘ as two palm-trees 
in the vale of Medina,’ he now wandered alone, like ‘ a traveller in 
the sandy deserts of Barca.’—‘ I swear by Abubekir,’ he continued, 
‘ thou are sweet in my thoughts as the pineapple of Damascus to the 
taste, and more refreshing than the fragrant breezes of Idumea.’ Yet 
in his relation with Walpole Gray showed a certain timidity, a 
tremulousness even, which is quite alien to the firm and bold cast of 
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his mind in ali other respects. He learnt much from Walpole, and 
received much ; in 1738 he said, in fact, that Walpole’s kindness had 
given him ‘ the only idea of any social happiness I have ever received 
almost "3 but even in the same sentence there is a reference to the 

‘ uneasinesses’ of his position. ‘ Love and brown sugar,’ he wrote 
later, ‘ must be a poor régale for one of your géut.’ 

Gray knew, of necessity, the value of money, or of settled em- 
ployment, to the life of private happiness which: he enjoyed himself 
and would have wished for his friends. In 1740 he tried to stir his 
school-friend West to the point of reading law; West’s ill-boding 
languors had marooned him in novice-state, and Gray set out to rouse 
him by irony (‘ Examples show one that it is not absolutely necessary. 
to be a blockhead to succeed in this profession ’), rebuke (‘ It is strange 
if, among all that huge mass of words, there be not somewhat inter- . 
mixed for thought’) and cajoling (‘ Are you sure, if Coke had been 
printed by Elzevir, and bound in twenty neat pocket volumes, you 
would never have taken him up for an hour, as you would a Tully, 
or drank your tea over him?’). This was no perfunctory service ; 
even in later life, when he lacked nothing, Gray would turn over a 
stone in his mind, allowing the deadly toad to lumber out : .‘ Swift 
somewhere says,” he wrote, ‘ that money is liberty ; and I fear money 
is friendship too, and society, and almost every external blessing. It 
is a great though ill-natured comfort to see most of those, who have 
it in plenty, without pleasure, without liberty and without friends.’ 
And in 1756, ‘ I maintain that one sick rich has more of pestilence and 
putrefaction about him than a whole ward of sick poor.’ 

Where there was no confusing wealth or brilliance to dazzle and 
defeat his spirits, Gray could show a charming skill, recalling that 
of Montaigne, in portraiture. Of his uncle he wrote that he was ‘a 
great hunter in imagination ; his dogs take up every chair in the house, 
so I’m forced to stand at this present writing, and though the gout 
forbids him galloping after them in the field, yet he continues still 
to regale his ears and nose with their comfortable noise and stink.’ 
Reunion with friends, too, could be a great pleasure ; when Chute 
and Whithed returned from Italy in 1746, Gray enjoyed what he called 
a ‘dissipation de quinze jours’ in London. ‘The world itself has — 
some attraction in it to a solitary of six years’ standing ; and agreeable 
well-meaning people of sense (Thank Heaven there are so few of them) 
are my peculiar magnet.’ Great houses lay usually outside this 
magnetic field, and Gray could rarely be cozened into going there ; 
once, after a strenuous week of this exceptional sort, he returned 
gasping to Cambridge. ‘ People in high spirits and gaiety overpower 
me, and quite take away mine. I can yet be diverted with their 
sallies, but if they appear to take notice of my dullness it sinks me to 
nothing.’ Cambridge was the great sedative after such an ordeal. ~ 
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I am come to my resting place [he wrote in 1760], and find it very | 
necessary, after living for a month in a house with three women that 
laughed from morning to night and would allow nothing to the sulki- 
ness of my disposition. Company and cards at home, parties - by 
land and water abroad, and (what they. call) doing something—that 
is, racketing about from morning to night—are occupations, I find, 
that wear out my spirits, especially in a situation where one might 
sit still and be alone with pleasure. 


Gray led at Cambridge what Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith has called} 

‘a special kind of lettered existence, a life of toil and leisure, devoted 

. to the development of a talent—the life of Horace at his Sabine farm, 
of Boileau in his gardens at Auteuil, of Pope at Twickenham, of Gray 
‘in his college rooms at Cambridge.’ For Gray, this life was the] 
providential answer to the prayer in alcaics which he had once written§ 
in the album of the Grande Chartreuse : 


Saltem remoto des, Pater, angulo 
Horas senectae ducere liberas ; 
Tutumque vulgari tumultu 
Surripias, hominumque curis. 


This visionary glen, comparable to a sous-bois of Corot, was repre-j 
sented, perhaps in more practical fashion, by a set of rooms af 
Pembroke, rooms filled with flowers and china, aromatic with a 
delicate brew of tea. Gray liked to have the best of books and paper— 
books printed by Baskerville or by the brothers Foulis of Glasgow 
paper made of silk-rags, under the auspices of the Society of Arts™ 
Thus embowered, he could turn the flexible engine of his mind tomy 
the continuous, gentle and seemingly motiveless pursuit of knowledge 
which was his preferred employment. 


(To be concluded) 
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